ON  FUSING 
THE -REAL 


■  All  of  us  are  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  private  brands. 
What  is  their  importance?  What  is  their  place  in  marketing?  It's  an 
interesting  subject,  yes — and  an  important  one.  But  is  it  as  interesting, 
is  it  as  important  as  the  one  major  issue  that  faces  us  all?  That  issue  is 
— quality  in  the  can. 

■  Upon  quality,  the  future  of  everyone  of  us  does  now,  and  always 
will,  depend.  The  care  with  which  every  canner  packs  his  foods — the 
care  with  which  every  manufacturer  of  containers  builds  his  product — 
is  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  answer  that  spells  success. 

■  Upon  every  canner,  big  or  little,  rests  this  great  responsibility.  Let’s 
not  get  sidetracked.  No  subject,  the  present  one  or  any  other,  should 
be  big  enough  or  vital  enough  to  make  us  waver  from  our  course.  To 
quality  now  and  always  let  us  pledge  ourselves. 
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Product 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.”  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Uniled  Slales  Prinlinq  Sc  Lilhogroph  Co 

r  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  gg. _ ^ 
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AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


Remar/rs— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  Slicer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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Robins  Pumpkin 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Rabins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Closed  Retorts 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamitaion) 
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MADE  BY 


The  Bloomsdale  Tomato 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  reported  The  Bloomsdale  as  picking  18  tons  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  tons  credited  to  Stone.  Likewise  it  is  a  25%  larger  cropper  than  the  well-known 
Earliana.  The  Earliana  is  somewhat  flat  and  convoluted  while  The  Bloomsdale  is  early,  far  superior 
because  it  is  smooth,  plump  and  a  continuous  picker.  Five  pickings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  for  a 
total  of  50  days  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  plant  is  particularly  hardy,  being  free  from  disease 
both  at  stem  and  fruit.  All  of  The  Bloomsdale  seed  is  grown  by  us  at  Bristol.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
order  now. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 
Bristol,  Penna. 

LEADERS  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES  BUY  THE  BEST 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 

5  tiers.  Also  Special  SiEes 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  t  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 
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[E  yjolden 

HARVEST 


Protect  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  your  Fall  Packs  of  mellow 
pumpkin,  golden  squash,  tender 
heets,  luscious  kraut  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  Continental  plain  or  enamel 
lined  cans. 


Continental  cans,  unequaled  Clos¬ 
ing  ]VIachines  and  service  offer  a 
combination  which  is  helping  many 
canners  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc 


•  '  Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  WHEELING  PASSAIC  SAN  JOSE  BALTIMORE  OAKLAND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROANOKE 

BOSTON  DETROIT  JERSEY  CITY  LOS  ANGELES  CLEARING  CANONSBURG  ALBANY,  GA.  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYRACUSE 
NASHVILLE  HURLOCK,  MD.  DALLAS  E.  ST.  LOUIS  DENVER  SEATTLE  BEDFORD,  VA.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  HAVANA.  CUBA 

"/t’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin’* 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 

States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofRce,  Baltimore.  Md., 

The  Trade  Company 

Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

107  South  Frederick  Street 

business. 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- * - 

JOHN  T.  DORRANCE  DEAD — The  whole  food 
world  was  shocked  last  week  by  the  announcement 
of  the,  sudden  death  of  Dr.  John  Thompson  Dor- 
rance,  the  head  and  “It”  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
l)any,  as  he  was  sole  owner  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest 
businesses  in  the  world.  He  died  September  21st  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  a  young  man, 
in  his  early  fifties. 

Dr.  Dorrance  represents  considerably  more  than  just 
a  successful  canner.  His  family  was  among  the  earliest 
canners  of  tomatoes  and  other  products  in  New  Jersey 
and  had  made  quite  an  enviable  reputation  for  their 
products.  Due  to  their  success  they  were  able  to  give 
Dr.  Dorrance  the  advantage  of  a  splendid  education 
and  he  came  back  to  the  company  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  business  to  the 
high  standard  it  holds  today.  He  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  first  thought  of  the  feasibility  of  canning  soups. 
There  may  be  some  who  question  this  claim,  but  in  any 
event  Dr.  Dorrance  brought  to  the  production  of  canned 
soups  two  elementary  and  absolutely  necessary  factors : 
The  realization  that  high  quality  in  the  finished  product 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  high  quality  mate¬ 
rials,  handled  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions,  and 
in  a  factory  equipped  to  produce  most  efficiently ;  and, 
secondly,  the  business  ability  which  showed  him  clearly 
the  need  to  tell  the  world  about  his  splendid  products — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  need  to  advertise.  Coupled  with 
these  basic  principals  of  success  was  the  stamina  to 
put  in  force  the  advertising  end  of  the  scheme. 

And  so  the  Campbell  Company,  under  the  very  per¬ 
sonal  handling  of  T)r.  Dorrance,  became  not  only  the 
largest  producer  of  canned  foods,  counted  by  cans,  but 
the  greatest  advertiser  in  all  the  world,  and  barring  no 
product. 

Here  was  an  accomplishment  in  business  life  that 
will  stand  out  for  years  as  a  lesson  to  all  young  aspi¬ 


rants,  and  a  concrete  example  that  quality,  coupled 
with  proper  publicity,  always  succeeds. 

A  few  years  ago  the  magnificently  equipped  factory 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  with  its  tremendous  capacity  for 
canned  soups  of  all  kinds,  baked  beans,  spaghetti  and 
other  products,  was  found  too  small  to  take  care  of  the 
consumers’  demands  for  these  always  dependable  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  again  Dr.  Dorrance  displayed  his  splendid 
business  ability  in  deciding  to  locate  a  new  and  equally 
large  establishment  in  the  Central  West,  at  Chicago. 
And  he  erected  that  plant,  which  has  since  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  model  for  all  food-handling  plants,  right 
next  to  the  new  and  up-to-date  can-making  plant  of  the 
Continental  Can  Co.,  so  that  the  newly-made  cans 
might  roll  from  the  can  factory  directly  to  his  filling 
machines,  first,  however,  passing  through  can  washers. 
Again  they  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  their  plant 
equipment  in  New  Jersey,  as  they  had  earlier  in  their 
experience  found  it  advisable  to  purchase  the  business 
and  plant  of  the  Franco  American  Soup  Comi>any  to 
help  keep  up  with  the  popular  demand  for  their 
products. 

Dr.  John  T.  Dorrance  was  not  a  large  man  physically, 
but  he  was  a  giant  mentally,  and  those  who  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  him  quickly  came  to  realize  that  he  was  not 
one  who  could  be  trifled  with.  He  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  seldom  failed  to  get  it  in  matters  of  business.  His 
treatment  of  the  trade  in  general  was  always  above  re¬ 
proach.  Schemer  after  schemer  tried  to  entangle  him 
in  his  methods  of  sales,  and  only  recently  an  attempt  to 
discredit  him  through  false  sales  of  Campbell’s  Soups 
in  carload  lots  at  less  than  factory  prices  by  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  proved  a  boomerang  to  the  instigators  when 
he  showed  that  the  effort  was  a  bluff  which  could  not  be 
backed  up,  since  the  original  sales  had  been  made  by 
him  at  regular  prices  and  terms,  and  that  the  whole¬ 
saler  had  taken  the  loss,  not  the  Campbell  Company. 
He  treated  all  his  customers  from  whom  he  bought  and 
to  whom  he  sold  alike ;  we  have  heard  canners  who  sold 
him  say  that  he  was  a  hard  trader,  only  later  to  admit 
that  he  was  an  entirely  fair  trader,  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  could  not  be  imposed  upon. 
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The  Campbell  Company  were  possibly  the  largest 
buyers  of  canned  vegetables  in  the  world.  They  bought 
canned  peas  and  lima  beans  and  other  products  of  this 
kind  for  use  in  the  soups.  They  prepared  much  of  their 
tomato  products  in  their  own  plants,  but  bought  like¬ 
wise  immense  quantities  of  pulp  where  the  quality  met 
their  high  standards. 

Such  is  the  business  that  John  T.  Dor  ranee  built 
upon  the  splendid  foundation  of  quality  laid  by  his  kin¬ 
folks  in  the  early  days  of  canning.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  one  excels  or  even  equals  the  record  made 
by  this  one  man  who,  it  now  develops,  owned  the  entire 
company. 

John  T.  Dorrance  had  a  host  of  friends,  was  an  ideal 
family  man,  with  a  family  of  five  daughters  and  one 
son.  He  was  a  member  of  and  worked  closely  with  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  retains  and  will  re¬ 
tain  for  years  to  come  the  high  regard  of  fellow-can- 
ners  fortunate  enough  to  have  known  him. 

The  canning  industry  may  take  his  example  with 
profit  to  itself  and  its  goods,  and  it  must  remain  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  high  regard  established  through 
him  for  canned  foods  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming 
world,  or  in  other  words  for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
good  he  did  the  canned  foods  industry. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  people  have  come 
to  use  other  canned  foods  because  they  found  Camp¬ 
bell’s  soups  so  entirely  satisfactory.  Isn’t  that  the  way 
to  build,  and  ought  not  every  canner  turn  out  every  can 
of  his  goods  so  that  it  also  would  be  a  messenger,  an 
invitation,  to  other  consumers  ? 

But  how  did  Dr.  Dorrance  reach  his  pinnacle  in  the 
business  world?  By  seeing  that  every  single  can  was  a 
creditable  representative  of  his  house.  And  how  did  he 
assure  that?  By  leaving  nothing  to  chance!!  Every 
step  of  his  production  was  carefully  watched.  For  in¬ 
stance:  of  all  the  millions  of  cans  of  peas,  corn,  lima 
beans,  etc.,  opened  to  be  made  into  soup,  not  one  was 
allowed  to  go  into  the  product  until  it  had  been  first 
spread  upon  especially  prepared  tables  and  inspected 
minutely.  If  it  was  a  flat  sour,  or  if  there  happened  to 
be  any  foreign  substance  in  the  can,  it  was  caught,  and 
Campbell’s  soups  did  not  suffer  from  someone  else’s 
mistake.  And  so  on  through  every  ingredient  and  every 
process.  He  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Dr.  Dorrance  stands  not  only  as  the  example  of  a 
successful  canner,  but  as  the  proof  that  the  production 
of  canned  foods  can  be  made  the  leading  business  of  the 
world.  He  built  the  greatest  single  business  in  the 
world  today,  bar  none,  and  a  humanitarian  business, 
since  it  furnished  good  food  always  at  a  moderate 
price.  In  furthering  his  own  business  he  served  human¬ 
ity  well,  a  true  exponent  of  Appert,  and  of  the  benefits 
and  merits  of  canned  foods.  Of  Dr.  Dorrance  as  of  M. 
Appert,  it  can  be  said,  “Un  Bien  futeur  De  L’Human- 
ite.” 

EARL  BELLINGER  DIES 

Earl  J.  Bellinger,  Vice-President  of  the  Carnation 
Milk  Company,  President  of  the  Peak  Product 
Company  and  formerly  Vice-President  of  the 
Phelps  Can  Company,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Corry,  Pa., 
on  September  25th,  following  a  short  illness,  at  the  age 
of  48  years.  He  had  been  identified  with  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  business  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


MAYONNAISE  ASSOCIATIOIN  MAKING 
MANY  PLANS 

For  Fifth  Annual  Convention — Keynote  of  Convention 
“Quality  First.” 

HE  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mayonnaise 
Products  Manufacturers  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  to  be  held  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  Oc¬ 
tober  27-28-29,  will  bring  together  for  the  fifth  year 
manufacturers  of  mayonnaise  products  as  well  as 
members  of  the  trade  to  discuss  the  common  problems 
of  the  industry.  It  is  good  for  men  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  to  look  up  occasionallv  and  see  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  doing.  The  mayonnaise  industry 
has  been  one  of  rapid  growth,  and  statistical  trends 
should  be  studied  by  all  wide-awake  manufacturers. 

President  C.  P.  McCormick  will  preside  at  the  ses¬ 
sions,  which  will  open  on  Monday  morning,  October 
27,  and  he  has  struck  upon  the  idea  of  having  Vice- 
President  Wade  E.  Utley,  of  the  Capital  City  Products 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  preside  at  the  sessions  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  closed  session 
for  active  members  only.  The  presiding  officer  will  be 
Mrs.  Anna  Schlorer  Smith,  treasurer  of  Mrs.  Schlor- 
er’s,  Inc.,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  McKeldin,  treasurer  of  the  Association,  will 
act  as  vice-chairman.  There  will  also  be  a  meeting  of 
associate  members  Tuesday  afternoon.  Announce¬ 
ments  as  to  who  will  preside  will  be  given  later. 

Monday  evening  will  be  known  as  “Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  Night.”  A  committee  of  associate  members, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  B.  Reinhart,  of  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  will  arrange  for  a  night 
of  unique  entertainment.  The  committee  which  has 
been  appointed  .to  take  care  of  this  comnrises  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Ernest  E.  Finch,  of  the  Karl  Kiefer  Machine 
Company;  Jules  H.  Dommergue,  of  Phoenix-Hermetic 
Comnanv;  John  Algee,  of  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Company, 
and  W.  T.  Graff,  of  the  Tygert  Valley  Glass  Company. 

Tuesday  night  will  be  the  annual  banquet  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  secure  a  speaker  of 
international  reputation,  and  there  will  be  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  entertainment.  The  banquet  will  be  held  in 
the  beautiful  Rutland  Room  at  Haddon  Hall. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  convention  will  be  the 
fact  that  fellowship  will  be  stressed.  A  special  dining 
room  has  been  set  aside  bv  Haddon  Hall  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  members  of  the  Mayonnaise  Association 
and  their  guests.  This  is  known  as  the  Pink  Room.  At 
every  meal  members  and  their  guests  will  be  thrown  in 
close  contact  one  with  the  other,  which  it  is  believed 
will  insure  a  splendid  feeling  of  fellowship  and  a  better 
acquaintance,  as  well  as  a  mutual  and  friendb’^  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  problems. 

Speakers — The  speakers  who  are  being  invited  to 
this  convention  are  of  the  tvne  that  will  bring  mes- 
sa<yes  of  genuine  interest.  We  are  not  permitted  at 
this  time  to  give  the  names  of  the  speakers,  but  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  topics  will  convince  any  mayon¬ 
naise  manufacturer  of  the  value  of  attending  this  con¬ 
vention.  Here  they  are: 

“An  Outsider  Looks  at  the  Mayonnaise  Industry.” 
“Marketing  of  Perishable  and  Semi-Perishable  Food 
Products.” 

“Best  Advertising  Methods.” 

(  Continued  on  page  lo  ) 
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Peerless  Super  Husker 

Showing  the  “Almost  human  Geneva  Gear”  that 
makes  “Controlled  Husking”  possible 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  CorpK>ration 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Keeping  Control 


Which  is  the  reason  there  has  never  been  a  Peerless 
Husker  that  relied  on  chance  or  gravity  in  any  way. 
They  have  always  had  a  forced  feed  and  a  forced  dis¬ 
charge — thorough  control  of  the  ears  all  the  way  thru 
— just  one  reason  why  nine  of  every  ten  buskers  now 
in  use  are  Peerless. 


Controlled  husking  has  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker.  Controlled  feed — controlled 
discharge — and  now  actually  a  controlled  husking 
operation,  for  in  the  Super  an  almost  human  Geneva 
Gear  arrangement  stops  and  holds  each  ear  of  com 
first  in  contact  with  one  pair  of  rolls  then  with  an¬ 
other.  Thus,  a  quality  of  husking  attainable  in  no 
other  machine  has  been  made  possible  by  this  new, 
truly  SUPER  husker  made  by  Peerless. 

Write  us  today  for  full  information  and  a  proposal 
on  exchanging  your  present  buskers.  Just  state  their 
make,  age  and  number. 


T7 ^HAT  a  tough  break  it  is  when  any  unit  in  a 
production  line  gets  beyond  control. 

Imagine  the  mess  you’d  be  in  with  your  filler 
or  your  closing  machine  if  they  didn’t  keep  absolute 
control  of  the  cans  in — and  thru — and  out. 


So  it  is  with  husking  and  buskers.  Early  in  our 
husker  building  experience  we  learned  a  vital  lesson — 
that  to  get  uniformly  good  husking — constant  produc¬ 
tion  without  stopping  to  remove  clogs — the  ears  of 
corn  must  be  continually  under  control — into  and  thru 
and  out  of  the  husker. 


There  are  no 
Substitutes 

for  sanitary  cleanliness  in  the 
canning  plant,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  safe,  de¬ 
pendable,  harmless  cleanliness 
than  is  insured  by  the  use  of 


is  to  run  the  risk  of  “flats  and 

sours” 

caused  by  preventable 

sources 

of  contamination. 

An  order  on  your  supply 
house  for 

^WYANDOTTE** 

is  your  best  guarantee  of  ef> 

jk 

ficient,  safe  sanitation 
throughout  your  canning 
plant. 

Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  September  30,  1930 — Started  out 
with  good  prospects,  but  was  hard  hit  by  dry  weather. 
Packing  very  lightly  at  present;  may  have  a  25  per 
cent  pack  if  frost  holds  off.  Quality  only  fair. 

Madison,  Md.,  September  30,  1930 — Acreage  100  per 
cent;  yield  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Packing  about 
over.  Vines  were  small  and  did  not  produce. 

Pocomoke,  Md.,  September  27,  1930 — ^The  acreage 
was  25  per  cent  above  normal.  The  yield  is  about  60 
per  cent  in  my  judgment. 

Preston,  Md.,  September  27,  1930 — I  only  have  about 
one-third  of  a  pack  this  season. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  24,  1930 — Coming  along 
to  a  fine  pack  of  splendid  quality. 

Lowry,  Va.,  September  27,  1930 — Condition  of  crop 
is  very  poor.  We  had  the  acreage  to  pack  15,000  No. 
2s,  but  packed  only  2,000.  Will  make  our  last  run  next 
week  and  then  close  our  place. 

Taft,  Va.,  September  29,  1930 — I  think  it  will  be  an 
85  per  cent  pack  in  the  Tidewater  section.  The  past 
week  has  been  the  largest  we  had.  Expect  next  week 
to  be  as  good. 

Thaxton,  Va.,  September  29,  1930 — The  crop  in  this 
section  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  seasons  we  have 
had  for  some  time,  as  there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  a 
crop. 

Thaxton,  Va.,  September  27,  1930 — Had  more  acre¬ 
age  than  usual  and  expected  to  pack  15,000  cases,  and 
have  only  packed  2,000.  Expect  to  pack  1,000  more  if 
frost  does  not  come  too  soon.  The  crop  is  almost  a 
failure  here,  due  to  drought.  I  have  done  better  than 
some  of  my  neighbor  canners,  because  I  had  a  few 
acres  on  bottom  land.  All  crops  will  fall  far  short  of 
normal. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  September  29,  1930 — Our 
acrage  this  year  was  about  one-third  greater  than  in 
1929.  Our  pack  will  be  about  the  same  as  1929. 
BEANS 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  24,  1930 — Limas:  No 
killing  frosts  here  yet,  and  it’s  a  good  thing.  They 
should  hold  off  until  October  15th  at  the  earliest  if  we 
are  to  get  any  kind  of  a  pack. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  September  29,  1930 — Green 
Stringless:  Owing  to  market  conditions  last  spring  we 
did  not  grow  or  contract  any  acreage,  although  we  un¬ 
derstand  our  neighbor’s  crop  will  be  quite  short. 

CORN 

Thaxton,  Va.,  September  29,  1930 — We  will  not  have 
one-fourth  of  a  crop. 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  September  24,  1930 — About 
60  per  cent  of  a  crop  on  account  of  the  drought. 

Costburg,  Wis.,  September  27,  1930 — Finished  pack¬ 
ing  September  26th.  Normal  pack. 

PEAS 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  September  24,  1930 — The 
Alaskas  were  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  on  account  of 
the  frost  we  had;  quality  was  very  poor.  The  sweets 
were  about  85  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  of  good  quality. 


Saukvllle,  Wis.,  September  29,  1930 — Quality  very 
good,  but  did  not  get  a  case  of  standards  in  our  sweet 
pack.  Alaskas  70  per  cent ;  sweets  65  per  cent. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  September  24,  1930 — Alaskas 
short ;  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Quality  also  below 
normal.  Sweets  about  90  per  cent  of  normal  as  to 
yield ;  quality  excellent. 

BEETS 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  24,  1930 — Late  ones 
look  good. 

Saukville,  Wis.,  September  29,  1930 — Look  only  fair. 
About  70  to  75  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Not  many  cut  beets. 

CABBAGE 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  September  29,  1930 — Owing 
to  the  drought  during  July  and  August  our  crop  has 
not  done  much;  heads  are  very  small.  Do  not  think 
the  crop  will  average  better  than  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

RHUBARB 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  September  24,  1930 — Late  pack 
was  very  light  account  of  heat  and  drought.  However, 
early  pack  was  excellent,  which  permitted  filling  orders 
in  full. 

FRUIT 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  September  24,  1930 — Blueberries 
and  Strawberries :  Both  crops  practically  a  total  failure 
due  to  frost  in' May. 

- ♦ - 

MAYONNAISE  ASSOCIATION  MAKING 
MANY  PLANS 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

“Future  of  Quality  Merchandise.” 

“Giving  Away  Profit.” 

“The  Free  Deal — Does  It  Pay?” 

“Importance  of  Knowing  Your  Costs.” 

“Reminiscences.’ 

“1929  Production  Figures  in  the  Mayonnaise  In¬ 
dustry.” 

“The  Mayonnaise  Fellowship.” 

“  I'he  Standard  for  Mayonnaise.” 

“Sound  Distribution.” 

A  plan  has  also  been  suggested  that  will  probably 
be  carried  out  of  having  standard  size  jars  furnished 
each  manufacturer,  which  he  will  fill  with  mayonnaise 
and  bring  to  the  convention.  Each  jar  is  to  be  labeled 
only  with  a  number,  and  no  one  will  know  that  numl^r 
except  the  manufacturer  himself.  The  thought  is  to 
give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  see  the  product  made 
by  others  and  to  compare,  in  a  constructive  way,  his 
own  product  with  that  of  fellow  manufacturers.  The 
high  quality  of  California  canned  fruits  was  attained 
by  co-operating  in  this  way,  the  idea  being  to  maintain 
a  quality  product  in  the  industry.  There  will  be  no 
prizes  nor  awards,  nor  a  board  of  judges.  It  is  simply 
a  plan  of  education  and  stimulation  to  fit  in  with  the 
keynote  of  the  convention,  namely,  “Quality  first.”' 

It  certainly  will  pay  you,  whether  a  manufacturer 
of  mayonnaise  or  of  a  product  or  commodity  that  is 
required  in  the  mayonnaise  industry,  to  be  present  at 
the  fifth  annual  in  Atlantic  City. 


Iv’^numinmnmiuiminiimg 


Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  teiken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  *tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AMO 
F»Rices 


October  6,  1930 


HANSEN  QUALITY 
GRADER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CONVEYOR  BOOT 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


THE  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC  TOMATO  FILLER 

Fills  seventy  cans  per  minute. 

Does  not  crush  tomatoes. 

Is  adaptable  for  filling  cut  beans. 

Is  sanitary,  can  be  quickly  cleaned.  ' 

Fills  cans  uniformly.  ' 

Is  simple  in  design  and  very  well  built. 

Write  for  further  information. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Packers’  Fight  to  Modify  Consent  Decree  Opens — Henderson  to  Abandon  Trade  Stamp 
Project — Chain  Store  Convention  Speeches  Defend  Systems. 


PACKERS’  FIGHT  TO  MODIFY  CONSENT  DECREE 
OPENS — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  asked  to  permit  the  American  Livestock  Association 
and  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  to  intervene  in 
“packers’  consent  decree”  case  and  file  a  petition  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Consent  Decree  according  to  a  notice  filed  with  the 
Court  on  September  27th. 

Two  previous  attempts  have  been  made  by  Armour  and  Swift 
to  have  the  Decree  set  aside,  but  both  times  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Decree. 

If  the  packers  win  in  their  third  attempt  it  will  mean  probably 
that  groceries  of  all  kinds  will  be  on  sale  at  their  stores  as  well 
as  meats.  That  is  why  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  have 
intervened  in  the  matter  to  prevent  if  possible,  modification  of 
the  Decree  to  the  point  where  the  packers  could  enter  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocery  field. 

Ifthey  fail  in  their  attempt  to  have  the  Court  set  the  Decree 
aside,  it  is  considered  likely  that  they  will  seek  Congressional 
aid  towards  modification.  It  is  kno^vn  that  several  of  the  packers 
are  on  very  good  terms  with  the  party  now  in  power  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  it  is  thought  that  relief  may  be  sought  through 
those  means. 

The  Livestock  Association  and  the  Wool  Growers  Association 
allege  that  they  sell  their  products  thi’ough  the  defendant  packer 
associations  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  “clanming  an  interest 
in  the  litigation”  and  come  within  Rule  13  of  the  equity  rules  of 
the  Coui’t.  They  ask  modification  of  the  Decree  “to  the  extent 
of  permitting  defendants.  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.,  and 
their  subsiduaries,  to  engage  in  the  retail  of  meats  and  meat 
products  and  other  unrelated  products.” 

In  1918  Herbert  Hoover,  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  then  Unit^  States  Food  Administrator,  in  re¬ 
porting  to  President  Wilson  the  results  of  the  requested  food¬ 
stuff  investigation,  pointed  out  with  reference  to  the  Chica'’  j 
meat  packers,  “there  is  here  a  growing  and  dangerous  domr.  a- 
tion  of  the  nation’s  foodstuffs.”  The  complete  letter  from  ulr. 
Hoover  to  President  Wilson  has  been  included  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  for  January  17,  1930,  and  shows  very  clearly  what 
were  the  views  of  Mr.  Hoover  at  that  time. 

Stern  opposition  towards  any  modification  of  the  decree  has 
been  made  by  the  wholesale  grocers  and  many  other  food  dis¬ 
tributors’  organizations.  In  response  to  the  packers’  plea  that 
they  are  not  getting  an  even  break  in  business  through  being 
forced  to  confine  themselves  only  to  the  meat  business,  factors 
opposing  modification  state  that  if  the  chain  stores  are  a  menace 
to  the  country,  that  the  Government  should  curb  them  and  not 
release  from  a  court  decree  another  potential  monopoly.  It  does 
not  seem  logical  to  assume  that  the  freeing  of  one  group,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  make  war  against  others  in  their  field,  will 
lesult  in  any  public  benefit. 

Litigation  in  this  case  extends  back  to  1920,  when  the  Decree 
was  entered  against  the  packers  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
After  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  completed  its  report 
to  President  Wilson  concerning  the  meat  packing  industry,  the 
Department  of  Justice  prepared  to  present  to  Federal  Grand 
Juries  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  meat  packing  industry 
was  assuming  the  semblance  of  a  monopoly.  Representatives  of 
the  packing  companies  went  to  Attorney  General  Palmer  in  an 
endeavor  to  settle  their  difficulties.  The  result  of  their  negotia¬ 
tions  was  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree.  At  this  the  grand  jury 
proceedings  were  terminated. 

The  Decree  directed  the  packers  to  dispose  of  their  equities 
or  holdings  in  public  stockyards,  stockyard  railroads  and  termi¬ 
nals,  public  cold-storage  warehouses,  market  newspapers;  to  re¬ 
move  themselves  from  the  retail  meat  field,  and  the  Decree  per¬ 
petually  enjoined  the  defendants  from  manufacturing,  selling, 
transporting  and  distributing  numerous  grocery  products,  clas¬ 
sified  as  “unrelated  lines.” 

The  packers  accepted  the  Decree  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
M^hich  will  shortly  be  explained.  At  that  time  there  was  pending 
in  Congress  a  bill  which  was  designed  to  regulate  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry.  In  its  original  form  the  bill,  which  later  became 


the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  contained  many  provisions 
which  did  not  please  the  packers.  But  after  the  Consent  Decree 
vas  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  packers  advanced  the  argument  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  the  legislation  as  originally  proposed  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  Consent  Decree.  The  pending  legislation  was 
then  made  less  objectionable  to  the  packers.  At  that  time  Sen¬ 
ator  Norris  said  that  Congress  did  not  legislate  concerning  the 
matters  in  the  Decree  because  it  assumed  that  “what  the  Decree 
did  would  be  permanent  law.” 

On  January  17,  1930,  in  discussing  the  situation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Norris  stated  that  the  apparent  purpose 
of  the  packers  had  been  to  use  the  existence  of  the  Consent  De¬ 
cree  as  a  means  to  block  other  unfavorable  legislation  such  as 
was  at  that  time  pending,  and  then  having  the  Decree  set  aside. 
He  stated:  “I  think  ordinarily  we  should  not  be  busying  our¬ 
selves  about  decrees  of  court,  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
ought  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  acting  on  them,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  case,  when  we  consider  the  origin  of  this  decree,  in 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  directly  interested, 
because  it  would  have  legislated,  without  any  doubt,  had  this 
decree  not  been  entered  into,  and  the  decree  was  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  legislation  by  Congress,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject,  I  think,  of  having  it  all  set  aside  as  soon  as  Congress  ad- 
journt*d.” 

It  was  in  1921  that  the  packers  made  their  first  attempt  to 
modify  the  Decree.  This  effort  was  made  through  the  agency  of 
the  California  Co-operative  Canneries,  ostensibly  an  independent 
growers’  association,  but  in  reality,  as  was  shown,  controlled  by 
Armour  &  Co.  The  strong  efforts  of  the  independent  food  forces 
prevented  modification  at  that  time.  An  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  hear  the  protests  of  the  independent 
food  merchants  of  the  country.  These  hearings  extended  over 
several  weeks,  with  the  result  that  the  committee  made  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  Attorney  General  Daugherty  that  modification 
was  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
matter  has  been  before  the  courts.  After  the  failure  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  organization.  Armour  and  Swift,  both  of  whom  had  con¬ 
sented  to  the  Decree,  made  an  attack  on  its  validity,  which  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
March,  1928.  The  Court  held  the  Decree  valid  and  binding. 

The  California  company,  under  heavy  financial  obligations  to 
Armour,  was  again  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Canneries  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  suspended  operation  of  the  Decree  in  1925,  because  of 
a  contract  which  the  Canneries  had  with  Armour  &  Co.  The 
Decree  remained  suspended  until  May,  1929,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the  Canneries  should  never 
have  been  permitted  to  intervene,  and  thus,  for  the  second  time, 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  upheld  the  Decree  against  the 
packers’  efforts  to  destroy  it. 

Despite  these  two  setbacks,  both  Armour  and  Swift  in  August, 
1929,  filed  petitions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  asking  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree.  On  the 
terms  that  they  asked  for,  what  they  really  meant  was  nullifi¬ 
cation  instead  of  modification.  They  urged  that  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  and  operate  retail  meat  stores,  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  grocery  products  generally  and  to  use  their  vast 
systems  of  distribution,  including  privately  owned  refrigerator 
cars  and  branch  hou.ses  throughout  the  country,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  products. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  February 
27,  1930,  heard  argument  on  the  motions  of  several  interveners 
(National  Wholesale  Grocers  and  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Associations)  to  dismiss  the  packers’  petitions  for  modification. 
Amended  applications  were  filed  on  April  2,  1930,  by  both  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Swift  which  were  practically  the  same  as  the  original 
petitions.  In  the  answers  filed  by  the  Goyernment  the  Attorney 
General  challenges  Annour  and  Swift  to  present  strict  proof  of 
the  allegations  of  their  amended  petitions. 


(Continued  on  page  jc) 
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— 5inca  1913 —  Reierence:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
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The  Pineapple  Canning  Industry  of 

British  Malaya 

By  Carl  H.  Boehringer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


(Continued  from  last  week) 


Preparation  of  Fruit 

In  British  Malaya  the  pineapples  are  always  peeled  by  hand,  as 
it  is  still  found  to  be  more  economical  to  use  the  hand  labor  than 
to  employ  machines.  The  peelers,  usually  stripped  to  the  waist¬ 
line  and  often  with  trousers  rolled  well  up  over  the  knees,  cut 
the  top  and  bottom  olf  the  pine  and  peel  it  with  a  knife,  holding 
the  pine  in  the  left  hand,  which  is  covered  with  a  rubber  glove 
to  protect  it  from  the  acid  action  of  the  pine  juice.  The  gloves 
have  constantly  to  be  renewed,  since  they  are  soon  destroyed  by 
use.  A  Singapore  Chinese  rubber  goods  manufacturer  sells  a 
large  quantity  of  such  gloves  annually  to  the  canneries.  The 
cores  are  removed  if  required  by  a  tin  tube  which  is  pressed 
through  the  center,  but  most  pines  in  Malaya  are  canned  with¬ 
out  coring. 

From  the  peelers  and  corers  the  fruit  is  passed  along  to  the 
Coolies  who  cut  it  up  further  into  cubes,  chunks  and  slices,  or 
grate  it.  The  cubes  measure  roughly  about  1  inch  x  1  inch  x  1 
inch,  while  the  chunks  are  about  1  inch  x  1  inch  x  2  inches.  The 
slices,  which  are  canned  with  and  without  cores,  and  with  and 
without  eyes,  are  about  inch  thick  and  about  3%  inches  to  4 
inches  in  diameter.  Some  pines  are  canned  whole,  usually  with¬ 
out  the  core  being  removed. 

Canning 

After  the  pines  are  cut  up  they  are  given  to  a  perfunctory 
rinsing  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  then  placed  by  hand  into  the 
cans,  which  are  filled  with  syrup  or  water.  Pineapple  juice  is 
often  added  in  the  case  of  pines  not  preserved  with  sugar,  while 
the  tins  are  often  filled  with  plain  water.  The  object  of  canning 
without  sugar  is  to  avoid  payment  of  duty  and  also  to  allow  con¬ 
fectioners  to  use  them  for  the  manufacture  of  candied  pineapple, 
glace  fruit,  pastry  fillings,  with  ice  cream  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Fruit  canned  without  sugar  is  prepared  largely  for  the 
United  States,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

Upon  being  filled  with  fruit  and  the  type  of  liquor  desired,  the 
cans  are  carried  to  the  closing  machines,  where  the  covers  are 
clamped  on.  This  operation  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  the  cov¬ 
ers  being  soldered  on.  A  number  of  tins  are  put  on  a  wooden 
raft  and  plunged  into  a  rectangular  tank  heated  by  means  of 
steam  coils.  They  are  boiled  in  this  tank  for  from  10  minutes  in 
the  case  of  the  smallest  tins  to  an  hour  and  one-half  for  the 
large  tins,  which  weigh  five  pounds  when  full. 

After  removal  from  the  boiling  water,  a  puncture  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  tin  with  a  hammer  and  a  punch,  and  in  large  tins 
two  punctures.  This  is  to  let  out  the  steam,  and  after  this  the 
holes  are  resoldered  and  the  tins  plunged  again  into  boiling 
water  for  about  nine  minutes.  Some  canneries  do  not  now  punc¬ 
ture  the  smaller  cans,  although  it  was  not  long  ago  that  these 
resoldered  holes  on  top  of  the  cans  were  a  distinguishing  mark 
for  all  Malayan  canned  pineapples. 

In  order  to  allow  for  cooling  to  take  place,  the  cans  are  stacked 
up  in  the  packing  rooms,  where  they  remain  several  days  before 
they  are  labelled  and  packed  for  export. 

Syrup  Concentration 

There  is  a  gn^eat  deal  of  variation  displayed  with  regard  to  the 
percent-age  of  sugar  in  the  syrup.  One  canner  uses  a  30  degrees 
solution,  using  frorii  11  to  20  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  hundred¬ 
weight  of  pines.  Tan  Kah  &  Company,  a  firm  which  operates 
four  canneries  and  controls  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  Ma¬ 
layan  production,  uses  a  17  per  cent  sugar  solution  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  golden  quality  and  about  13  per  cent  for  the  good  average 
grade.  The  sugar  used  by  these  canneries  is  obtained  from  Java, 
being  landed  by  twakows ,  or  small  harbor  boats,  from  the 
steamer  in  the  roads  or  at  the  wharves  almost  to  the  canneries’ 
back  door,  since  the  majority  of  them  are  located  close  to  water. 
Needless  to  say,  this  sugar  supply  is  quite  cheap  and  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  cheap  production  of  Malayan  canned  pineapples. 


Styles  of  Cuts 

It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Malayan  pineapple  pack 
gees  into  cubes,  with  chunks,  slices,  grated  and  whole  pines  com¬ 
prising  the  remaining  20  per  cent.  Canners  will  pack  cubes  even 
when  there  is  no  market  in  sight,  because  this  type  is  already 
well-known  in  Europe.  The  canners  will  hesitate  to  pack  other 
forms  than  cubes  unless  they  have  orders  to  do  so. 

Sizes  of  Cans 

Cans  are  classified  according  to  weight  in  the  Malayan  can¬ 
ning  industry  and  the  sizes  of  cans  found  in  use  range  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1,  1%,  2,  2%,  3  lbs.  and  large  size  cans  weighing  net  from 
5  to  11  lbs.  It  is  said  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  pack 
is  put  into  11^ -lb.  cans,  either  tall  or  flat.  There  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  cans  used  and  there  is  apparently  a 
need  for  standardization  of  cans. 

Labeling 

The  question  of  labeling  the  tins  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  policy  of  marketing  Malayan  pineapples.  It  was  previously 
the  custom  for  the  local  product  to  be  exported  without  label, 
and  for  the  labeling  to  be  done  in  the  consuming  countries  by  the 
buyers  who  would  sell  under  their  own  brand.  One  has  little  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  ultimate  labeling  of  such  goods,  but  officials 
of  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agriculture  admit  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  country  of  origin  was  in  some  cases  suppressed 
owing  to  the  not  altogether  flattering  opinion  of  the  Malayan 
product  which  was  held  in  some  quarters. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  policy  regarding  this 
subject  has  changed.  It  is  now  customary  for  the  labels  to  be 
dispatched  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  other  consum¬ 
ing  markets  to  be  affixed  to  the  cans  in  Malaya.  In  almost  every 
instance  such  labels  state  that  the  contents  are  the  produce  of 
Malaya  or  Singapore. 

Thre  are  probably  two  reasons  to  explain  this  change  of  front. 
It  is  cheaper  to  affix  labels  in  Malaya,  where  all  the  work  is 
done  by  hand,  and  secondly,  by  admitting  the  country  of  origin, 
distributors  take  advantage  of  the  publicity  campaigns  at  Brit¬ 
ish,  Canadian  and  other  Empire  exhibitions  at  which  Malayan 
pineapples  are  advertised  and  their  preparation  for  the  table 
demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  the  labels  of  the  buying  firms  from  abroad,  the 
majority  of  canners  have  their  own  brands  which  they  ship  to 
the  United  Kingdom  direct,  or  else  to  Canada,  China,  India,  Neth¬ 
erlands  East  Indies  and  other  countries.  While  the  labels  used 
by  foreign  firms  are  usually  printed  in  the  respective  countries, 
labels  for  the  canners  are  printed  either  in  Hongkong  or  in 
Singapore. 

Packing 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  Malayan  pack  is 
put  into  1^,4 -pound  tins,  either  tall  or  flat,  and  containing  either 
cubes,  chunks,  slices  or  whole  pines.  These  tins  are  packed  48 
to  the  case,  which  weighs  72  pounds.  Ten  per  cent  is  packed  in 
2-pound  tall  tins.  36  to  the  case,  weighing  72  pounds.  The  re¬ 
maining  10  per  cent  is  packed  in  1-pound  tall  tins,  48  to  the  case, 
weighing  50  pounds,  and  in  all  other  styles,  including  the  tall 
21^ -pound  size,  which  is  packed  24  to  the  case  of  60  pounds. 

Local  wood,  either  seraya  or  meranti,  is  used  to  manufacture 
the  boxes  in  which  the  pines  are  exported.  Produced  in  the  can¬ 
neries’  own  sawmills,  or  else  purchased  as  sawn  lumber  from  saw¬ 
mills,  this  wood  can  be  utilized  to  make  cheap  boxes  which  cost 
from  20c  to  30c  each.  The  wood  is  not  planed  save  that  used  on 
the  ends,  which  is  planed  to  allow  for  stenciling. 

Swells 

Considerable  spoilage  formerly  took  place  in  the  canned 
product  due  to  improper  canning,  resulting  in  swells,  which  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  fruit  had  left  Malaya.  Only  a  few  days  ago  it 
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was  common  for  swells  to  run  as  high  as  5  and  6  per  cent  and 
even  7  per  cent,  but  improved  methods  in  canning  and  packing 
have  lowered  the  figure  to  about  3  per  cent,  which  local  canners 
believe  to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Waste 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  is  discarded 
as  waste  in  the  Malayan  pineapple  canning  industry.  No  utili¬ 
zation  of  this  material  is  made  save  for  a  very  small  quantity 
that  is  dried  for  cattle  food,  this  being  used  locally.  The  bulk  of 
pineapple  waste  is  carted  aw’ay  from  the  canneries  usually  to  fill 
up  nearly  swampy  areas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
conducted  experiments  in  connection  with  the  production  of  alco¬ 
hol,  sugars  and  potash  and  phosphate  fertilizers,  but  no  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  canners  to  produce  these  products  com¬ 
mercially. 

Machinery 

It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the  16  canneries  in  operation  have 
four  or  five  can  stamping  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
cans  out  of  the  tin  plate  and  seven  or  eight  can  crimping  and 
can  closing  machines.  The  bulk  of  this  machinery  is  of  Amer¬ 
ican  origin,  the  rest  being  German.  At  one  time  the  entire  can 
was  put  together  and  soldered  by  hand,  but  at  present  only  the 
longitudinal  seam  is  soldered  by  hand.  Although  machines  have 
been  imported  to  solder  the  cans  automatically,  local  canners 
found  them  difficult  to  keep  in  continuous  operation  and  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Chinese  metal  workers,  who  are  able  to  solder  a  cred¬ 
itable  number  of  cans  during  the  day. 

Various  types  of  machineiy  have  been  experimented  with,  in¬ 
cluding  automatic  peelers,  eorers,  slicers  and  cubers,  but  in  al¬ 
most  every  case  the  lack  of  skilled  help  resulted  in  the  machines 
getting  out  of  order,  no  real  effort  being  made  to  have  them  re¬ 
paired.  In  one  case  a  canner  bought  a  machine  designed  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  sugar  out  of  the  waste  pineapple  pulp  and  juice.  The 
machine  cost  $20,000  and  was  guaranteed  to  process  a  certain 
number  of  tons  of  pineapple  waste  per  24  hours,  but  upon  being 
set  up  and  placed  in  operation,  the  machine  was  able  to  take 
only  half  the  amount  claimed  by  the  manufacturer’s  agent,  which 
amount  did  not  justify  its  operation,  in  the  canner’s  opinion. 
Similar  machines  are  said  to  be  located  in  various  canneries  as 
mute  evidence  that  modernization  has  been  sought,  investigated 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  been  found  wanting. 

Some  agitation  has  been  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Welsh  tin  plate  industry  in  favor  of  a  central  can  making  plant 
in  order  to  cut  down  production  costs,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
vrill  not  materialize  due  to  the  natural  independence  of  the 
Chinese  canners  and  their  traditional  conservatism  toward 
change  of  any  kind. 

Tin  Plate  and  Solder 

During  1929  Malaya  imported  23.819  short  tons  of  tin  plate, 
of  w'hich  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  21,116  tons  and  the 
United  States  2,710  tons.  The  total  value  of  these  imports  was 
$2,229,950.  It  is  believed  that  the  canning  industry  consumed 
practically  all  of  this  tin  plate.  The  solder  used  to  close  the 
longitudinal  seam  in  the  cans  and  for  closing  the  holes  in  the 
covers  is  obtained  from  local  sources,  mainly  from  the  Straits 
Trading  Company,  Limited,  the  largest  tin  smelting  concern  in 
Malaya. 

Labor 

All  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  Malayan  pineapple  industry 
is  Chinese,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  Englishman 
referred  to  previously  and  some  East  Indian  Tamils,  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  is  to  haul  away  the  waste  from  canneries  with  their  ox¬ 
carts.  Child  labor  laws  are  anathema  to  the  Chinese  scheme  of 
things  and  in  the  canning  industry  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost 
one-half  of  the  employees  are  under  18  years  of  age,  a  large 
number  being  boys  of  from  8  to  12  years  old.  In  the  factories 
visited  no  women  were  found  on  the  premises,  and  it  is  said  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  do  not  employ  women  in  this  industry. 

Wages  for  w'hat  might  be  called  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 
range  from  $14  to  $28  per  month,  according  to  type  of  work  that 
is  done.  During  the  rush  seasons  these  laborers,  undoubtedly  all 
recruited  from  the  Coo.ie  class,  are  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis. 

This  class  includes  peelers,  eorers,  slicers,  machine  operators, 
packers,  metal  workers  and  others  who  must  display  a  modicum 
of  intelligence.  Below  this  class  are  the  helpers  of  all  sorts  who 
carry  in  the  fruit  from  the  receiving  stands  to  the  work  tables, 
remove  the  waste  frem  the  floors  and  tables,  replenish  the  water 
in  the  rinsing  tubs  or  buckets  in  which  the  fruit  is  immersed 
momentarly  to  stmulate  a  thorough  washng,  bring  in  the  empty 
cans  for  filling,  carry  the  filled  cans  to  the  closing  machines,  and 
in  other  ways  assist  in  the  plant’s  operation.  These  helpers’ 
wages  are  believed  to  range  from  $8  to  $14  per  month. 


Canneries 

At  the  present  time  there  are  16  pineapple  canneries  in  British 
Malaya.  Ten  of  these  are  located  in  Johore,  five  in  Singapore 
and  one  at  Klang,  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  of  Selanger. 
These  canneries  are  all  owned  by  Chinese  private  companies,  of 
W'hich  there  are  12  in  existence.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
accurate  figures  to  show  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  industry,  as  the  Chinese  are  extremely  secretive  in  financial 
matters.  For  the  entire  16  canneries  the  total  capital  invested 
wall  not  exceed  $1,700,000. 

In  geneal,  Malayan  pineapple  canneries  may  be  described  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  wooden  frame  construction,  practically 
all  being  of  one  story,  having  concrete  flooring,  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and  furnished  with  wooden  or  concrete  tables,  where  the 
Coolies  prepare  the  pines  for  canning.  The  canneries  are  quite 
make-shift  at  best. 

The  parts  of  the  canneries  devoted  to  packing  and  storing  of 
the  fruit  are  usually  well  closed  in  to  guard  the  stocks  from 
theft.  The  labeling  departments  consist  of  a  few  tables,  several 
pots  of  paste,  cases  of  labels  and  a  few  Coolies,  who  are  paid  on 
a  piece-work  basis.  The  can  making  machinery  is  kept  well 
imder  cover  and  is  guarded  to  prohibit  ignorant  and  interested 
Coolies  from  investigating  too  closely. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Malayan  pineapple  canneries  located  in 
Singapore,  Johore  and  at  Klang,  in  the  State  of  Selangor: 


Pineapple  Canneries  in  British  Malaya 


Name  of  Kongsie 

Location 

Size  No. 

Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Singapore 

Small 

1 

Sin  Kee  Seng 

Singapore 

Small 

1 

Jit  Sin  &  Co. 

Singapore 

Large 

1 

Watt  Sin  Pineapple  Factory 

Singapore 

Small 

1 

Sin  Heng  &  Co. 

Singapore 

Small 

1 

Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Johore  Bahru,  Johore 

Large 

1 

Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jalan  Scudai,  Johore 

Large 

1 

Manyang  Pineapple  Packing  Co.  Kota  Tinggi,  Johore 

Small 

1 

Sin  Teck  Hee 

Scudai  Road,  Johore 

Small 

1 

Jit  Sin  &  Co. 

Jalan  Scudai,  Johore 

Large 

1 

Tye  Lee 

Johore  Bahru,  Johore 

Small 

2 

Chim  Lim 

Goenong  Pulai,  Johore  Large 

1 

Ikilai  Pineapple  Factory 

Goenong  Pulai,  Johore 

Small 

1 

Jit  Seng 

Kota  Tinggi,  Johore 

Small 

1 

Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Klang,  Selanger 

Large 

1 

Total — Singapore,  5;  Johore,  10;  Klang,  1;  British  Malaya,  16 

The  Singapore  plant  of  Jit  Sin  &  Co.  was  not  in  operation 
during  the  year  1929,  although  production  was  renewed  in  a 
small  w'ay  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  The  two  Johore 
plants,  operated  by  the  Chim  Lim  Kongsie  and  the  Pulsi  Pine¬ 
apple  Factory,  were  opened  during  1929.  Of  these  two,  the 
Chim  Lim  plant  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
largest  in  Malaya  at  the  present  time. 

Marketing 

The  bulk  of  canned  pineapples  produced  in  Malaya  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe  and  other  consuming  markets  by  European 
import  and  export  houses  in  Singapore.  These  firms  purchase 
their  supplies  usually  by  contract  from  the  local  canneries  which 
agree  to  affix  such  labels  as  may  be  desired.  All  of  the  can¬ 
neries  maintain  sellers  who  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
European  firms.  The  largest  producer  of  canned  pineapples,  in 
addition  to  selling  to  the  Singapore  firms,  exports  to  Europe 
direct  through  an  agent  in  London.  Only  a  small  amount  of  the 
pack  is  shipped  under  the  canners’  own  brands,  and  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  the  bulk  is  believed  to  be  done  by  two  canners — Tan  Kah 
Kee  &  Company,  Limited,  and  Sin  Heng  &  Company. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  prices  since  1920  have  steadily 
decreased,  due  undoubtedly  to  an  increased  production  caused  by 
the  high  prices  paid  in  1919  and  1920.  The  greatest  development 
of  the  industry  occurred  since  1924,  when  exports  first  passed 
the  millon-case  mark,  being  1,146,600  cases.  Exports  in  1929  to¬ 
talled  1,700,000  cases,  a  record,  and  higher  by  21  per  cent  than 
during  1928,  when  exports  were  1,308,000  cases. 

The  followring  table  gives  exports  of  canned  pineapples  from 
Malaya  for  the  years  1826  to  1929,  inclusive,  in  long  tons,  the 
values  being  in  Straits  dollars.  These  figures  are  not  available 
in  cases  and  any  attempt  to  convert  them  would  result  in  con¬ 
siderable  error: 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners*  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


^  Pas1 
Glues 
Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Exports  of  Canned  Pineapples,  British  Malaya — 1926-1929 


1929  1928  1927  1926 


Country 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  45,480 

$3,541,946 

37,467 

$3,396,969 

.34,666 

$3,572,030 

34,832 

$3,293,137 

Canada  . 

.  6.294 

495,733 

5,917 

537,572 

3,638 

368,485 

4,644 

416,273 

New  Zealand  . 

.  2,995 

231,856 

1,850 

166,288 

1,980 

203,133 

1,534 

149,748 

France  . 

.  1,568 

136,302 

1,014 

100,180 

459 

50,316 

794 

84,408 

Netherlands  . 

.  1,138 

96,809 

492 

48,391 

380 

46,687 

222 

24,257 

United  States  . 

.  1,640 

120,947 

1,228 

100,144 

871 

77,138 

624 

55,297 

riiina  . 

.  1,2.32 

94,004 

833 

74,635 

512 

51,949 

449 

39,607 

Others  . 

.  5,388 

454,216 

3,168 

315,370 

2,444 

280,623 

2,411 

253,199 

Totals  . 

.  65,7,35 

$5,171,813 

51,969 

$4,739,549 

44,950 

$4,650,361 

45,510 

$4,315,926 

The  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  the  most  important 
market  for  Malayan  canned  pineapples.  In  1926  that  country 
took  77  per  cent  of  all  exports  by  value;  in  1927,  76  per  cent;  in 
1928,  72  per  cent,  and  in  1929,  68  per  cent.  The  decrease  is  one 
in  percentage  only,  since  the  foregoing  table  shows  a  consistent 
gain  in  exports,  the  1926  total  being  31,100  tons,  as  compared  to 
40,607  tons  in  1929. 

Malayan  pineapples  have  been  systematically  advertised  and 
exhibited  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  during  the  past  two 
years,  at  such  exhibitions  as  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  British 
industries  Fair,  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  and  others.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  were  arranged  and  staged  by  the  Malayan  Information 
Agency  in  London  in  collaboration  with  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agriculture  and  commercial 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  past  year  the  canners 
have  been  offering  to  display  their  own  brands  at  the  various 
exhibitions.  According  to  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  it  is  estimated  that  86  per  cent  of  the  canned  pineapples 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  product  of  the  overseas 
empire,  while  Malaya’s  share  of  this  is  more  than  80  per  cent. 

Canada  is  the  second  most  important  market  for  Malayan 
pineapples,  this  country  taking  about  10  per  cent  of  all  exports 
during  the  period  from  1926  to  1929.  Shipments  to  Canada  must 
be  made  under  affidavit  by  the  Singapore  exporter,  testifying  to 
the  fact  that  the  pineapples  have  been  produced  under  sanitary 
conditions  by  factories  approved  by  Canadian  health  officers. 
The  labels  for  use  in  Canada  must  bear  statements  regarding 
country  of  origin,  contents  and  net  weight. 

Canada  is  the  most  important  British  possession  or  protec¬ 
torate  taking  Malayan  pineapples,  although  New  Zealand  com¬ 
prises;  a  very  important  market,  being  in  third  position  of 
importance  as  an  importing  country.  The  entire  British  Empire 
took  90  per  cent  of  all  exports  during  1928  and  86  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  1929. 

Of  the  European  countries,  during  1929  France,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Germany  were  by  far  the  most  important  buyers, 
although  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Sweden  took  sizeable  shipments. 

During  the  period  from  1926  to  1929  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  steadily.  The  percentage  by  value  was  quite 
small,  however,  being  only  2  per  cent  in  1928  and  3  per  cent 
in  1929. 

•Summary 

British  Malaya  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  canned  pine¬ 
apples,  Hawaii  taking  the  premier  position.  Hitherto  Hawaii  has 
hardly  entered  into  competition  with  the  Malayan  product,  as 
Hawaii  catered  largely  for  the  United  States  market  and  with 
a  product  of  first-class  quality.  Malay,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
out  to  place  a  cheap  canned  fruit  on  the  market.  This  was  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  fact  that  pineapples  were  looked  upon  as 
a  catch  crop  on  Chinese  rubber  plantations,  and  by  the  incidence 
of  cheap  factories  of  a  temporary  nature,  situated  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  growing  crops,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  all 
freight  charges. 

It  is  believed  that  the  production  of  canned  pineapples  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Malaya  may  confidently  be  expected  to  expand  to  twice  the 
present  output  without  any  difficulty.  Should  the  present  packers 
adopt  modem  machinery  and  proper  sanitary  measures,  there 
appears  to  be  no  rason  why  production  cannot  equal  or  even 
surpass  that  of  Hawaii.  As  the  industry  is  at  present  conducted, 
h''v  e  “r.  it  is  not  likely  that  this  tremendous  expansion  will  take 
place  for  considerable  time  to  come. 

Malayan  pineapples  are  dominant  on  the  United  Kingdom 
market  and  this  position  will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened  with 
continued  advetising  and  other  publicity.  The  aims  of  the  Ma¬ 
layan  packers  to  increase  their  shipments  to  other  European 
countries  will  undoubtedly  also  be  realized  to  a  certain  extent 
doe,  of  couse,  to  the  cheaper  price  as  compared  to  the  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  to  a  supposedly  superior  quality  when  compared 
to  the  South  African  canned  pine. 


In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  Malayan  governments  to  diversify 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  removing  some  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  rubber,  and  by  encouraging  other  crops,  of  which  pine¬ 
apples  are  well  to  the  fore,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  will 
undoubtedly  increase  materially  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  being 
paid  for  the  firuit  in  recent  years. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report.  Some 
of  this  information  was  printed  in  various  numbers  of  the  Ma¬ 
layan  Agricultural  Journal,  but  the  greater  part  was  furnished 
upon  request  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Tempany,  director  of  the  Malayan 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Maxwell, 
manager  of  the  pineapple  canning  department  of  Tan  Kah  Kee 
&  Company,  Ltd.,  for  information  of  a  technical  nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  early  days  of  the  industry.  Much  information  was  se¬ 
cured  from  Chinese  packers,  European  and  Chinese  export  houses 
in  Singapore,  and  also  by  personal  observation  of  the  plantations 
and  canneries. 


THE  END. 

- - 

THE  1930  PEA  PACK 

PRODUCTION  of  canned  peas  in  1930  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  22,035,212  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from  reports  returned 
by  all  but  four  pea  canners.  The  figures,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  represent  about  991/2  per  cent  of  the  total  pack. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pack  in  1930  as  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  compared  with  the  1929  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association: 


1929 

1930 

Cases 

Cases 

Wisconsin  . 

.  9,399,000 

10,491,727 

New  York . 

.  1,683,000 

3,164,083 

Michigan  . 

.  558,000 

880,130 

Indiana  . 

.  404,000 

564,070 

Maryland  . 

.  1,469,000 

399,918 

Ohio  . 

.  337,000 

208,009 

Delaware-New  Jersey . 

.  383,000 

73,719 

Utah  . 

.  1,241,000 

1,662,445 

Illinois  . 

.  767,000 

1,560,253 

Minnesota  . 

.  926,000 

1,333,074 

Montana  . 

.  381,000 

518,554 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  225,000 

97,291 

All  other  states . 

.  757,000 

1,081,939 

Total . 

. 18,530,000 

22,035,212 

The  pack  in  different  sizes  of  containers  in  1930  was 
reported  as  follows:  No.  1  (48  to  the  case),  1,597,986 
cases ;  No.  2  (24  to  the  case) ,  17,712,962  cases ;  No.  10, 
(6  to  the  case),  1,550,307  cases;  No.  55  (48  to  the 
case),  378,802  cases;  other  sizes,  349,997  cases. 
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USE 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

KAWAUNEE.  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


THE  COLD  STORAGE  CHERRIES 

How  do  you  pit  them  when  you  use  them?  Surely  not  by  hand  at  a  heavy  expense!  A  MONITOR 
Midget  Cherry  Fitter  eliminates  most  of  the  cost  and  gives  you  a  better  pitted  fruit.  Any  user 
of  cold  storage  unpitted  cherries  can  make  a  nice  profit  by  using  this  machine. 

We  have  larger  models  for  greater  capacity.  Write  us  to  day  while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFQ.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tilltonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  et  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  A  Engineering  Co. 

75  Frenoont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


An  Illinois  canner  writes : 

“For  years  I  have  been  working  retail  trade  for  my  dis¬ 
tributors.  In  the  spring  I  send  two  or  three  of  my  factory 
men  to  do  this  work.  This  fall  I  wish  I  hadn’t  done  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  full  de¬ 
livery  and  my  distributors  have  been  on  my  neck  contin- 
ally.  They  even  point  out  I  have  not  delivered  enough  goods 
in  some  cases  to  fill  the  retail  orders  taken  by  my  own  men. 
In  order  to  avoid  such  a  situation  in  the  future,  don’t  you 
think  I  ought  to  discontinue  the  work  I  have  been  doing  with 
the  retail  trade?” 

No!  No,  sir! 

In  almost  the  same  mail  bringing  the  foregoing  in¬ 
quiry  was  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  had  a  different 
tale  to  tell. 

His  story  as  all  about  how  beautifully  he  had  been 
taken  in  the  past  summer.  I’ll  quote  his  own  words. 
“Late  in  July  we  took  on  a  new  distributor,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  our  usual  custom,  we  sent  a  retail  man  to  work 
the  trade  and  train  the  salesmen  of  our  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  wholesaler.  I  wasn’t  particularly  busy  at  the 
time  and  went  along,  too,  in  order  that  I  might  help 
the  jobber  get  away  to  a  flying  start.  Well,  things 
didn’t  look  right  at  first.  The  buyer  was  pleased 
enough  to  see  us,  but  had  made  no  arrangements  for 
the  working  of  the  trade  by  my  retail  salesman  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  men.  We  held  the  usual  salesmen’s 
meeting,  we  cut  samples  and  finally  the  buyer  agreed 
to  let  my  man  go  along  with  him  while  be  made  the 
rounds.  My  salesman  M^as  not  allowed  to  sell  anything 
but  occasionally  he  was  permitted  to  cut  samples.  The 
buyer  simply  passed  the  matter  off  with  his  trade  by 
remarking  he  had  with  him  the  salesman  from  the 
packer  who  was  going  to  supply  him  with  a  line  of 
canned  foods  in  the  fall,  and  that  later  he  would  get 
the  grocer’s  order  for  his  requirements.  In  turn  he  as¬ 
sured  our  factory  salesman  he  controlled  his  trade  and 
they  would  buy  in  the  fall  what  he  thought  was  right 
for  them  to  have.” 

In  the  fall  or  when  the  jobbing  order  was  written, 
matters  turned  out  just  as  I  could  have  foretold. 

The  order  was  badly  out  of  balance,  several  import¬ 
ant  items  had  evidently  been  ordered  from  competitors 
and  two  or  three  items  not  packed  by  my  friend  were 
on  it. 

The  jobber  was  at  fault,  of  course,  in  not  allowing 
Ihe  factory  salesman  to  do  a  job  when  at  hand,  but  the 
packer  was  at  fault,  too. 

The  oldest  students  of  the  .science  of  selling  were 
taught,  just  as  is  the  newest  man  on  the  road  today, 
that  to  know  your  goods  is  the  basis  of  all  selling. 

If  the  distributor  mistakenly  thought  he  could  sell 
any  line  without  the  benefit  of  trained  example  and 
precept  if  obtainable,  the  packer  should  have  convinced 
him  differently. 


In  contrast  I  heard  only  the  other  day  of  a  whole¬ 
saler  handling  for  the  first  time  a  high-priced  line  of 
canned  foods  in  a  territory  where  you  usually  look  for 
a  demand  for  the  cheaper  items  in  a  line. 

This  particular  customer  bought  a  larger  proportion 
of  strictly  fancy  goods  than  he  purchased  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  extra  .standard  grades.  When  complimented 
on  his  good  judgment  he  said :  “Don’t  thank  me ;  thank 
your  factory  man  who  did  the  selling.” 

Now  my  Illinois  friend,  if  you  are  to  continue  selling 
to  your  distributors  the  same  volume  of  fancy  canned 
foods  you  have  been  selling  them  in  the  past,  you  must 
continue  selling  them  by  means  of  the  factory  sales¬ 
men  you  send  into  their  territories  each  spring.  This 
coming  spring  you  will  probably  see  and  hear  more  of 
a  demand  than  ever  for  lower-priced  goods. 

Certainly,  if  you  have  a  chance  to  lower  costs  to  dis¬ 
tributors,  you  should  do  so  and  not  attempt  to  make  up 
for  maintaining  factory  costs  to  jobbers,  if  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  s.hould  be  less,  by  improving  your  qual¬ 
ity.  Lowered  prices  are  tangible,  better  quality  is  in¬ 
tangible,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  buyers  “a  lot  of 
hooey.” 

The  jobber  who  tells  his  packer  he  will  run  his  own 
business  and  get  more  business  than  he  will  if  the 
packer  sells  for  him  on  the  retail  trade  is  usually  anx¬ 
ious  to  run  his  business  as  he  sees  fit,  and  he  never  will 
see  or  continue  to  see  the  value  in  a  quality  line,  priced 
fairly,  as  long  as  the  packer  keeps  his  men  away  from 
the  retail  trade  and  this  present  erv  for  cheaper  goods 
continues. 

The  cheaper  line,  bought  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
will  soon  displace  the  packer’s  line. 

No,  sir;  keep  your  men  on  the  retail  trade  in  the 
spring  as  long  as  you  can.  Better  get  a  new  distribu¬ 
tor  who  will  allow  your  men  to  work  with  his  than  to 
continue  attempting  to  get  volume  sales  through  a  dis¬ 
tributor  who  don’t  want  your  men  to  work  with  his, 
and  probably  also  suggests  you  allow  him  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  price  concessions  what  you  would  spend  in  retail 
sales  work.  Do  the  sales  work,  get  the  business  and 
keep  away  from  the  advertising  or  sales  allowance. 

An  Indiana  canner  says: 

“I  have  a  number  of  customers  who  bought  their  corn  for 
delivery,  one-third  when  packed,  one-third  in  December  and 
one-tbird  in  February  next.  Now  they  want  all  they  have 
coming  and  want  it  at  once.  Don’t  you  think  when  they  find 
they  are  out  of  corn  and  with  big  sales  in  sight  now  will 
distribute  much  more  corn  before  December  31st  than  they 
did  last  year?” 

Not  necessarily,  brother ;  not  necessarily ! 

The  chances  are  ten  to  one  your  customers  who  want 
all  of  their  corn  at  once,  although  in  the  spring  they 
bought  it  for  shipment  in  three  lots  at  separate  inter- 
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FOR  CAN-MAKERS 


THESE  DOUBLE  SEAMERS  FOR  LARGE 
WORK  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SCOPE 
OF  THAT  CLAIM 


NO.  S67  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


EVERY  MACHINE 


NO.  100  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND  US  YOUR  CAN-MAK¬ 
ING  PROBLEM,  REGARDLESS 
OF  SIZE  OR  STYLE  OF  CAN. 
PROBABLY  WE  CAN  IM¬ 
PROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT  AND 
CUT  YOUR  COST. 


NO.  so  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
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vals,  are  simply  attempting  to  secure  the  best  deliv¬ 
eries  possible  of  corn  they  are  afraid  will  be  pro  rated 
drastically  now  while  deliveries  are  being  made 
against  future  orders,  and  later  find  its  way  onto  the 
market  at  prices  much  higher  than  those  governing 
future  sales. 

It  is  true  retailers  are  forcing  business  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  in  others  families  are  stocking  groceries  like 
squirrels  hording  nuts  for  the  winter,  and  in  such  in¬ 
stances  and  sections  jobbers  may  need  their  goods 
earlier  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  they  expected  last 
spring  might  be  the  case. 

In  the  average,  however,  there  is  little  reason  for  a 
jobber  to  take  now  any  different  delivery  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  want  when  placing  his  order  last 
spring. 

Except  for  the  instances  where  experience,  maybe, 
has  made  him  cautious  and  he  now  wants  to  insure  get¬ 
ting  as  good  delivery  of  his  corn  as  possible,  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  take  now  all  at  one  time  the  corn  he  expects  he 
will  need  to  carry  him  until  new  pack  is  available  at 
this  time  next  year. 


After  we  get  more  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  canning 
industry,  after  the  Code  of  Ethics  becomes  a  living 
force  in  the  trade,  our  friends  the  distributors  may 
not  be  as  anxious  to  press  every  advantage  against  us 
as  they  seem  to  be  at  present. 

If  a  wholesaler  really  must  have  now  for  his  retail¬ 
ers  corn  he  thought  last  spring  would  not  be  needed 
until  later,  well  and  good. 

If  the  canner  needs  the  money  early  shipments  will 
provide,  well  and  good.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
the  carryover  of  corn  was  less  this  year  than  usual,  the 
pack  was  less  than  last  year,  total  supplies  of  corn  are 
less  than  the  average  yearly  consumption  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

Orderly  movement  of  goods  from  producer  through 
wholesaler  through  retailer  to  consumer  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Interfere  with  such  movement,  hurry  it  up 
at  any  point  and  material  price  changes  are  apt  to  take 
place.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  product  ensues,  with 
resulting  depression  in  movement.  And  the  total  sales 
of  the  product  suffer  accordingly. 

Let’s  encourage  as  far  as  possible  this  fall  only  an 
orderly  movement  of  com  from  the  factory  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Add  Another  Cannery  —  The  Dorgan  -  McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation,  Mobile,  Ala.,  packers  of  “Gulf 
Kist”  and  “Miss  Lou”  brands  of  seafoods  and  vege¬ 
tables,  have  just  completed  a  contract  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Corinth  Canning  Company,  located  at 
Corinth,  Miss.,  on  the  Tennessee-Mississippi  border 
line. 

This  canning  company  was  acquired  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  tomato  pack.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  other  items  suitable  to  be  canned  at  this 
location  will  also  be  handled,  but  tomatoes  will  be  the 
major  pack. 

Arrangements  provide  for  75,000  to  100,000  cases  of 
tomatoes  to  be  packed  at  this  point. 

This  tomato-canning  plant  was  acquired  in  line  with 
policies  of  this  company  to  add  additional  new  lines  for 
their  assorted  cars  and  for  their  distributors  of  Miss 
Lou  and  Gulf  Kist  brands. 

May  Enter  Canning  Business — M.  A.  Johnson,  804 
Eagle  street.  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois,  is  contemplating 
going  into  the  canning  business  next  season. 

Wooden  Box  Association  to  Meet — The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Wooden  Box  Manufacturers  will  hold  its 
thirty-first  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt 
in  New  York  on  October  8  and  9. 

Cannery  Official  Dead — John  Kimmel,  organizer  of 
Lake  Odessa  Canning  Company,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home,  in  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  September  3. 

Mr.  Kimmel  was  connected  with  several  canning  com¬ 
panies  and  many  other  organizations,  such  as  gas  and 
electric  companies,  and  was  quite  a  political  factor  in 
his  home  town.  He  organized  the  Lake  Odessa  Can¬ 
ning  Company  at  Lake  Odessa,  Michigan,  in  1920. 


Planning  Cannery — Mr.  S.  Barton,  of  the  San  Juan 
mill,  grain  dealers  at  San  Juan,  Texas,  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  cannery  at  that  place. 

May  Build  Cannery — ^The  Shelter  Mountain  Orch¬ 
ards,  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C.,  are  contemplating  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  cannery. 

Installing  Drainage  System — A  large  quantity  of 
drain  tile  has  been  delivered  to  the  Rochelle  Asparagus 
Company  farms,  Rockville,  Ill.,  where  extensive  drain¬ 
age  improvement  work  is  in  progress. 

Appointed  Agents  for  Box  Manufacturers — Nicholls, 
North,  Buse  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  have  been  appointed 
canners’  sales  agents  for  the  new  Wisconsin  Container 
Corporation,  at  Menasha,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  solid 
fiber  shipping  boxes.  The  plant  contains  the  newest 
and  most  modern  machinery  for  manufacture,  and  will 
be  in  operation  by  October  1st.  This,  together  with 
representation  of  the  National  Box  and  Specialty  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Sheboygan,  and  the  Oshkosh  Corrugated  Box 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Oshkosh,  gives  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  brokerage  firm  a  complete  lineup  on  all  can¬ 
ners’  requirements,  both  corrugated  and  solid  fiber. 

Receiver  Appointed — ^Thomas  G.  Donaca  has  been 
appointed  temporary  receiver  for  the  Talent  Packing 
Company,  salmon  canners,  of  Astoria,  Ore. 

Grocer  Retires — P.  H.  Moore,  for  several  years  with 
Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  for  a  long 
time  with  Tillman  &  Bendel,  has  retired  from  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  to  enter  other  lines. 

Home — A.  Lang,  of  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  returned  with  Mrs.  Lang  from  an  extended 
tour  of  Europe. 

Dead — James  Watt  Kerr,  a  pioneer  of  San  Francisco, 
passed  away  in  that  city  September  22,  at  the  age  of  85 
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years.  Mr.  Kerr  came  to  America  from  Scotland  in  the 
early  sixties  and  for  more  than  50  years  was  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  chairman  of  the  citizens’ 
committee  which  framed  the  present  charter  of  the 
city  and  was  the  founder  of  the  old  Home  Industry 
League,  with  which  many  canners  were  affiliated.  He 
was  especially  well  known  for  his  work  in  connection 
with  pure  food  laws. 

Music  Helps  Production — Canned  music  aids  in  the 
production  of  canned  pineapple,  according  to  officials  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
During  the  past  season  concerts  of  recorded  music  were 
offered  three  or  more  times  a  day  at  the  big  plant,  and 
are  credited  with  assisting  in  making  possible  new 
production  records. 

New  Chain  Formed — Clarence  Saunders  Stores  of 
Northern  California,  Ltd.,  has  been  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Nevada  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Clarence  Saunders  Pacific  Company,  operating  retail 
grocery  stores  in  Northern  California,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Greater  San  Francisco.  Clarence  Saunders  is 
president. 

- * - 

THE  CANNED  SALMON  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 

HERE’S  a  lot  of  mental  nourishment  in  practic¬ 
ing  what  we  preach!  For  instance,  on  a  nice 
“scorchy”  day  in  September,  when  the  clock  says 
lunch  but  the  appetite  says  nothing,  drop  in  at  your 
favorite  eating  place  and  ask  for  a  canned  salmon 
sandwich  or  an  alluring  salmon  salad.  Should  the 
waiter  and  chef  both  register  “no  savey” — that’s  your 
chance  to  swing  into  sales-action  with  the  recipe  am¬ 
munition  we  have  ready  for  you! 


We  sent  you  a  copy  of  this  “recipe  ammunition” 
some  time  ago — a  reprint  of  the  back  page  of  the 
August  issue  of  “Selling  Salmon.”  Have  you  ordered 
a  supply  of  these  to  mail  and  hand  out  to  the  restau¬ 
rant  and  lunch  counter  owners  in  your  city? 

The  “Canned  Salmon  Salad  Sandwich”  streamer  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  It  should  be  posted  in  the 
window,  on  the  wall  or  on  the  glass  back  of  the  counter 
in  every  restaurant  in  the  countr>%  i  eii  us  now  many 
of  these  streamers  you  can  use. 

There  are  over  325,000  hotels,  restaurants  and  lunch 
counters  in  the  United  States  serving  meals.  If  50 
per  cent  of  these  featured  canned  salmon  dishes  and 
each  used  one  case  of  canned  salmon  a  week,  it  would 
mean  a  total  yearly  sale  of  845,000  cases.  (Editor — 
This  should  be  8,450,000  cases!) 

This  class  of  trade  forms  an  enormous  potential 
market,  hardly  touched  as  yet. 

Cash  in  on  canned  salmon — and  on  the  restaurant 
trade.  Talk  profits  to  the  restaurant  owners.  All 
restaurants  serve  other  canned  fish — and  pay  more  for 
it.  There’s  more  profit  in  canned  salmon.  Canned 
salmon  has  the  food  and  health  value  and  the  flavor. 
Many  restaurants  who  have  tried  it  find  that  canned 
salmon  dishes  meet  with  the  flavor  of  their  customers. 

In  the  September  issues  of  “The  American  Restau¬ 
rant  Magazine,”  circulation  over  12,500,  and  of  “The 
Soda  Fountain,”  circulation  over  60,000,  canned  salmon 
page  advertisements  will  appear.  Also  publicity 
stories  featuring  canned  salmon.  A  mailing  on  canned 
salmon  has  ju^  been  made  to  all  the  subscribers  of 
“The  American  Restaurant  Magazine.”  Now  is  the 
time  to  cash  in  while  all  this  publicity  is  reaching  the 
restaurant  and  lunch  counter  owners — while  they  are 
hearing  and  thinking  of  canned  salmon. 


Kyler  Boxers 


Each  year  the  sales  of  KYLER 
BOXERS  have  shown  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  one  or  two 
KYLER  BOXERS  at  first  have 
re-ordered  time  and  time  again. 
Scores  of  the  largest  packers  in 
the  country  have  standardized 
on  KYLER  BOXERS.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  best. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 

Westminster  Machine  Works, 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE — 2  Coon’s  Power  Automatic  Parers  $30.00; 
4  Ranger  Power  Parers  $10.00;  3  Eureka  Power 
Parers  $7.50;  2  Eclipse  Power  Parers  $7.50;  25  Rival 
Hand  Parers  $3.00;  1  Power  Slicing  or  Quartering 
machine  4  Spindles  $25.00;  2  Boutel  Slicing  machines 
$10.00;  Pre-heating  Tank  18  «  3  x  3J  ft.  round  bot¬ 
tom  with  worm  $60.00. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1  -  450  gallon,  2  -  200  gallon  Pfaudler 
Glass  Lined  Storage  Tanks;  20  new  Glass  Lined 
Tanks,  10  gallon  to  200  gallon;  1  World  and  one 
Ermold  Labeler,  motor,  driven;  20  Copper  Mixing 
Kettles,  70  gallons  each,  belt  driven  Agitators,  large 
bottom  outlets;  1  -  U.  S.  72  Spout  Bottle  Washer;  1  - 
Motor  Driven  Vacuum  Bottle  Filler;  16  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  15  to  500  gallon;  20  Aluminum 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  30  to  100  gallon;  1  Alsop 
Portable  Filters,  motor  driven. 

Address  Box  A-1769  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PublUhtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


POSITION  WANTED — Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Grapefruit  Superintendent  for  plant  in  Texas. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  small  photo,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1768  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — First-class  Sales  Manager  and  several  first-class  Sale- 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  can  trade. 

Apply  to  Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  President,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
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The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Eith*r  Single  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  com 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Husking:  MacMnes 
Cora  Cutting:  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  drain  Cora  Cutters 
labeling:  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWH  BOOGS  FOUHBBY  8t 
MACHINE  CO.,  Btd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Labeling  and  Sauce  -  A  1 

For  years 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 

have  labeled  A  1  sauce,  internationally  known  for 
its  excellence.  Pick  up  a  bottle  anywhere  -  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  labeling  finish.  A  Quality  pro¬ 
duct  should  have  a  quality  finish.  Has  yours? 

Ermolds  give  the  peak  of  operating  efficiency  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 
Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— And  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 
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STRASBTJRGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyait  of: 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 

Contract  Ratoa  A 

**  *•  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0  J/M 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  CompMmy  announces  the  following 
term  contract  pricea,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  H  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINia,  or  TIN  FlAtt  -  (lACK  IKON  -  CAlVANIltl)  IH.IA  -  I  IBAl 


%  Field  H&mper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  ^ 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  ,Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portanaoutli,  Va. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


SWEET  CORN 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Price®  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o,  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomaa  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  heeded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (Celifomia) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . ....... 

Peeled,  No.  2% . - 

Larte,  No.  2V4— . - . - — 

Peeled,  No.  2^. — . . . . 

Medium,  No.  2^5 . - . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . . . . 

Small,  Na  2% . - . - . — 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  ...... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 2.80 


N.Y. 


i'.20 

8.25 

iles 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.40 

2.90 


BAKED  BEANSt 
Plain,  No.  1............ 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  os . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2%  . 

Na  10  . 


.60  .66 


.76  .80 

.60  . 

1.40  1.60 

4.25  4.76 


BEANSt 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No. 
Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10... 

2..  .95 

.  6.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  Na  2 . 

.  1.10 

.  1.00 

-  6.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

Krt  10  . . . 

.  2.16 

.  11,26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

.  1.66 

.  9.26 

.  1.16 

'  No.' 10  . 

.  7.26 

. -  1.16 

No.  10  . 

.  6.60 

.  1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

.  1.60 

1.00 

Cut;  No.  iO . . 

_ AOO 

-....  4.26 

_ _  4.26 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2...... . 

Diced,  No.  10...- . 

. 90 

.  4.00 

. . 00 

_ _  4.00 

.90 

6.25 

i'.i'e 


1.10 

Oat 


1.45 

9.00 

1.86 

rio 

iloo 

1.06 

6.00 

6.00 


CORN2 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.86 

Rxtra  Standaird,  No.  2 . . .  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepegr,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . .  1.60  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Standard,  Na  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.12%  1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10  1.20 

Split,  No.  10.-. . •  3.26  8.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLESt 


Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.96 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  Na  2 .  1.26 

No.  10  .  6.60 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois.  Is.— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

Na  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s..-. 

Na  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

Na  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 


No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......— .  1.06 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . — .. 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.60 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  Is . 


iJi’e 

6.60 


1.46 


1.76 

1.76 

1.36 

1.60 

1.40 

1.80 

1.06 

1.00 


5.76 

6.60 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  Na  8^ — .  1.00  _ 

Na  8  . . . - . .  1.26  _ 

Na  10 _ 1.76  IA6 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

.  1.16 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  3.75 

3.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

. 95 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.30 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  .  1.40  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.36  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  . 

No.  21^2  .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  3  .  1.26  tl.l6 

No.  10  .  3.76  3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.76 

Standard.  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  ....... 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 77^^  .871/. 

No.  3  .  1.80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.22%  1.50 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.70  4.40 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard.  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  3.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 46  .521/.. 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


PEARS* 

Standards.  No.  2.  in  svrun . 

No.  8  . 

Balto. 

1.10 

1.60 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards.  No,  2,  in  Syrup.,.. 
No.  a  . 

1.26 

1.76 

2.40 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

2.15 

Choice  . 

3.60 

2.50 

2.76 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

6.75 

PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.90 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.35  2.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.40 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.46 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  13.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  WatCT,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.26 

No.  10s  .  14.76  _ 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  ox.  . - .  1.00  1.16 

16  oz.  . - . .  1.26  1.60 

17  oz.  '. .  1.26  1.50 

19  Oz.  . - .  1.36  _ 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine.  No.  10 . - . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.35  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.26  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2..- .  1.35  . 

No.  3  . . . .  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.60  7.00 

No.  2,  Presarved . - . 

Na  2,  in  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine,  No.  2 . 

2.00 

No.  10  . 

-  11.00 

9.26 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

1.86 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

9.76 

California  Standard  2% . 

3.10 

3.00 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

8.40 

3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . , . . 

— 

3.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . - . -... 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz. 


V>-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

. 

4.00 

2.16 

OYSTERS* 

..  1.26 

1.30 

1.40 

...  i.aa 

...  2.60 

2.70 

2.70 

...  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

8.25 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  Na  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 


Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 _  1.16  1.16 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . -  4.86 

Flat.  No.  % .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.06  1.10 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 2.16 

SHRIMP* 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.65  1.66 

Wet.  Na  1.  Large. .  1.80  1.65 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil.  Keyless  .  t3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . —  *4.75 

%  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  - .  t8.60 

Vi  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.10 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.16 


No.  1  .  1.16  . 

No.  6  . - .  6.00  _ 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  2.00 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.80  2.15 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . - . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1 .  1.36  1.80 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  8 . —  -.— 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  I _ _ _ ...—  1.20 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.26 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  V4s  . . 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . — ... 

Striped,  is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  Is  . - . 


14.00  9.00 

.  18.60 

.  7.26 

.  13.26 

.  6.76 

_  12.00 

_  7.26 

_  18.60 
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This  neu  BcmjnCiupnan  catalog 
Lpiesents  man^  new  machines- 


For  Peas,  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Beets, 
String  Beans,  etc. 

This  new  bigger  and  better  catalog  will  be  of  vast  importance  to 
you  in  planning  your  equipment  changes  for  next  season,  whether 
you  are  revising  your  present  plant  or  building  a  complete  new 
one.  It  is  just  off  the  press,  write  for  your  copy. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  canning  machinery  is  constantly  being  im¬ 
proved  each  year  through  the  efforts  of  our  highly  experienced 
Engineering  Department,  which  is  thouroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  the  canning  industry.  All  these  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  shown  in  this  new  catalog.  Do  not  be  without  it. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

BERLIWrilAPMAM,. 

'canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


Good  selling  news  for  DEL  MONTE  distributors- 
—in  October  issues' of  leading  women ’s  magazines! 


More  than  likely  one  or  more  of  these  magazines  comes  in¬ 
to  your  own  home.  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  McCall’s,  Delineator,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Pictorial 
Review— the  “home  trade  papers”  by  which  thousands  of 
housewives  plan  their  meals  and  buy  their  food. 

Pick  up  the  October  issue  of  any  one  of  them.  You’ll  see 
there  one  or  more  striking  pages,  in  full  colors,  featuring  such 
big  volume  DEL  MONTE  items  as  Peaches  and  Sliced  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Apricots,  Corn  and  Peas,  Spinach,  Asparagus,  and 
Coffee.  Selling  the  every  day  usefulness  of  these  products, 
the  dependable  quality  for  which  DEL  MONTE  always  stands. 

While  this  October  advertising  is  a  continuaiion  of  DEL  MONTE’S  nati¬ 
onal  advertising— it  is  also  the  start  of  an  even  stronger  advertising  program, 
running  right  through  the  winter  and  into  next  June.  It  is  reaching,  re¬ 
gularly  every  month,  thousands  of  women  in  the  better-class  homes  right 
in  the  territory  you  serve.  Women  who  buy  from  your  retail  customers — 
who  make  business  good— or  bad— for  you! 

It  can  help  you  to  do  a  bigger,  more  satisfactory  canned  food  business 
— if  you  will  just  plan  now  to  give  DEL  MONTE  the  selling  attention  this 
outstanding  brand  deserves! 


banned  fruits 
)^egetables  f 
Other  foods 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

(h>er  a  hundred  delicious  vaneties 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  6,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? — Some  Packs  Which  Have 
Been  Compiled — How  to  Figure  Some  Others — Mar¬ 
ket  Busy  Making  Excuses — Foods  Will  Be  Scarce 
This  Winter  and  Prices  Better. 


The  harvest — Good  weather  has  prevailed  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  canning  sections,  although 
some  places  have  had  it  too  cool,  nearing  onto 
Irost,  and  few  if  any  places  have  had  the  good  rains 
which  it  was  said  were  needed.  It  has  forgotten  how 
io  rain  in  this  Tri-State  region,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
just  how  dry  it  is.  Not  that  this  is  of  any  consequence 
now,  as  the  poor  tomato  crop  drags  out  its  last  dying 
effort,  with  no  more  fruit  left  on  the  vines,  and  most  of 
the  canners  far  short  of  filling  their  cans.  Other  sec¬ 
tions,  which  apparently  have  been  praying  that  frost 
would  hold  off  until  October  15th,  seem  to  be  having 
their  prayers  heard  and  will  make  the  date,  but  how 
much  that  will  add  to  the  total  canned  tomato  output 
is  a  debatable  question.  Taking  the  country  over,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  just  two  places  where  the 
tomato  crop  has  come  through  well — Indiana  and  Cali- 
l  ornia — according  to  the  reports  at  hand.  Of  course, 
there  are  sections  in  some  states  where  the  crop  is 
doing  well,  favored  localities  where  rain  did  not  forget 
them,  and  the  canners  are  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunity. 

But  the  season  is  so  far  gone  now  that  the  market 
can  well  afford  to  wait  the  closing  and  get  some  definite 
idea  of  the  results.  In  fact,  that  is  what  most  buyers 
are  doing  anyway. 

The  first  definite  report  of  finished  packs  to  come  in 
was  of  the  California  peach  pack,  and  it  was  a  very  en- 
'"ouraging  and  remarkable  report.  With  eighteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  cases  of  peaches  in  sight  from  the 
enormous  crop,  growers  and  canners  agreed  to  hold  the 
rack  down  to  thirteen  million  cases,  and  they  have 
done  just  about  exactly  that.  It  represents  one  of  the 
most  sane  and  best  executed  movements  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  canning  industry,  helping  all  canners  and 
growers  as  well.  And  so  the  market  is  preceding  along 


easy  lines  with  no  particular  weakness,  and  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  and  distributors.  And 
that  is  likewise  helping  the  whole  canned  fruit  line. 
All  fruits  are  now  good  property,  and  will  continue 
such. 

The  next  definite  report  is  on  peas,  and  it  is  a  report 
to  hold  your  attention.  It  tops  all  previous  efforts  and 
is  practically  a  doubling  of  the  normal  pea  pack  within 
ten  years.  The  official  figures  show  22,035,212  cases 
reduced  to  2s.  If  Wisconsin  had  not  had  its  visitation 
of  freezing  weather  and  the  Tri-States  their  drought 
and  burning  up,  the  pea  pack  would  probably  have 
reached  the  twenty-five  million  case  mark,  a  record  for 
all  time.  Pretty  nearly  every  other  section  reached  its 
objective,  with  New  York  State  doubling  its  previous 
year’s  output.  You  have  the  figures  in  this  issue  else¬ 
where,  and  they  will  hold  your  attention.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  quality  is  such  as  will  meet  approval,  and 
the  pack  is  moving  off  steadily  and  well,  because  there 
was  no  carry-over  to  hold  it  down,  and  it  is  thought  the 
shortened  corn  pack  will  help  canned  peas.  In  anv 
event  the  job  of  marketing  the  surplus  is  largely  with 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  packs,  and  both  of 
these  are  quality  producers,  so  the  market  ought  to 
remain  in  good  condition.  Illinois  and  Minnesota  were 
expected  to  show  an  increase,  and  they  came  through 
with  about  50  per  cent  increase  in  each  state.  Utah 
increased,  but  in  more  moderate  manner,  and  the  Tri- 
States  proved  the  truth  of  their  early  contentions,  that 
the  crop  was  definitely  injured,  with  a  shortage  of  near 
75  per  cent,  or  about  one  and  a  half  million  cases  short. 

The  pea  market  has  withstood  this  announcement  in 
good  shape,  and  prices  are  steady,  with  demand  at  a 
high  point  from  the  consumers. 

Late  in  the  week  there  came  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  1930  corn  pack,  and  while  it  runs  higher  than 
previously  guessed,  it  is  very  much  lighter  than  it 
might  have  been.  The  total  figures,  without  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  usual  2s  in  this  estimate  by  Mr.  Dye,  in¬ 
dicate  about  fourteen  and  a  half  million  cases  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds.  Again  there  are  some  surprises:  Illi¬ 
nois,  for  instance,  shows  only  about  the  same  pack  as 
last  year;  Indiana  also  almost  to  the  case;  lowa-Ne- 
braska  is  short  about  25  per  cent  of  1929’s  pack,  or 
nearly  600,000  cases.  Maine,  which  it  was  predicted 
would  surpass  its  own  record,  has  not  come  up  to  last 
year’s  mark,  according  to  this  report.  Here  are  Mary- 
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land-Delaware’s  figures:  1929,  2,035,965  cases;  1930, 
483,180  cases.  New  York  State  has  not  quite  as  much 
as  last  year,  and  Ohio  has  but  about  one-half  of  last 
year’s  output.  These  comparisons  may  all  be  wrong, 
as  the  1929  figures  are  the  reduced  to  2s  form,  whereas, 
as  we  have  said,  this  present  estimate  for  1930  is  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes.  But  it  gives  some  notion  of  the  pros¬ 
pects.  When  the  pack  is  reduced  to  2’s  it  will  not  nearly 
equal  the  figure  first  given,  because  there  are  few 
packed  in  cans  larger  than  2’s  and  a  very  great  amount 
of  I’s. 

If  you  feel  inclined  to  “figger”  you  might  take  your 
Almanac  and  reckon  the  tomato  pack  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  understanding  of  tomato  conditions  and 
probable  pack,  as  follows :  Tri-States,  50-60  per  cent  of 
1929 ;  Indiana,  same  as  1929 ;  and  to  save  time  make  all 
calculations  against  1929 ;  Ohio,  50  per  cent ;  California, 
let’s  say  125  per  cent ;  Ozarks,  60  to  100  per  cent ;  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  nearby  territory  to  the  west,  50  per  cent. 
Some  other  states  may  be  reckoned  in  at  100  per  cent, 
and  then  see  what  you  get.  And  when  the  figures  come 
out  they  may  be  near  your  total,  or  your  total  may  look 
very  funny.  Tomatoes  are  that  way! 

The  MARKET — Other  sections  of  the  country  are 
trying  to  picture  the  canned  foods  market  as 
active  and  buyers  anxious  for  the  goods.  It  is  not 
so  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  buyers  are  taking 
only  what  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  have,  and 
then  the  assortments  are  so  mixed  up,  and  made  of 
such  small  amounts,  that  it  takes  all  the  profit  out  of 
the  sales  to  assemble  and  handle  the  goods.  These 
“foxy”  buyers  are  waiting  in  the  hope  that  something 
will  turn  up,  they  say ;  but  the  truth  is  they  have  been 
told  to  reduce  purchases  to  the  minimum,  and  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  market  is  blamed  upon  the  Jewish  holidays 
which  we  have  been  having,  and  upon  the  break  in  the 
stock  market,  the  drop  in  wheat  and  what  not.  It  is  a 
matter  of  credits,  and  they  are  not  adding  to  them  one 
cent  which  they  can  avoid.  They  are  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  futures  they  have  bought,  and  hiding  be¬ 
hind  them  when  approached  for  further  orders. 

Spinach  took  on  a  little  life  this  week  and  advanced 
to  95c  W  2’s,  $1.30  for  2Vo’s  and  $1.35  for  3’s.  Other 
than  this  tomatoes  showed  the  only  action,  and  that 
was  all  in  a  downward  direction,  due  to  pressure  selling 
by  canners  who  had  bills  to  meet  in  October,  and  were 
forced  to  sacrifice,  again  because  of  lack  of  banking 
support.  Tomatoes  are  all  quoted  lower,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  only  for  a  short  period,  as  the  pack  does  not 
warrant  any  such  cuts. 

Experienced  canners  all  know  that  this  is  the  worst 
period  of  the  market  during  the  whole  year:  they  are 
receiving  some  futures  and  waiting  others,  and  the 
buyers  have  learned  that  there  are  always  some  to¬ 
mato  and  some  corn  canners  who  must  have  money  at 
this  time,  and  they  lay  in  wait  for  these  victims.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  seems  always  a  lot  of  canners  who 
cannot  keep  their  feet  under  them  when  these  breaks 
.in  prices  are  seen,  and  they  rush  in  along  with  those 
forced  in  and  make  the  situation  worse.  They  not  only 
lose  their  own  profits,  but  hurt  the  market.  The  mar¬ 
ket  will  come  back  all  along  the  line  on  all  items.  It 
still  remains  a  fact  that  food  will  be  more  scarce  this 
fall  and  winter  than  for  many  years,  and  that  people 
will  eat  and  will  pay  the  price  demanded. 

Other  markets  report  the  conditions  of  various 
items,  and,  as  these  do  not  vary  greatly  in  one  section 
from  another,  we  refer  you  to  them  and  to  our  regular 
market  page. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Conditions  in  New  York  Market  Have  Been  Very  Con¬ 
fusing — Peach  Growers  Face  the  Problem  of  Dis¬ 
tributing  Profitably — Tomatoes  Showing  Signs  of 
Weakness  This  Week — Com  Is  Fairly  Strong,  With 
Preliminary  Estimate  Showing  Shortage. 

New  York,  October  2,  1930. 

ONDITIONS — Conditions  here  in  the  New  York 
market  the  last  week  have  been  very  confusing. 
The  crash  of  one  of  the  largest  member  houses  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  due  to  insolvency;  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Jewish  holidays  and  other  factors  have 
tended  to  slow  down  the  market.  Actual  conditions 
are  contradictory  to  the  technical  position  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  As  one  of  the  brokers  put  it  to  me,  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  this  market.  We  had  a  little  showing  of  strength 
in  some  stocks  last  week,  but  this  week  they  are  off 
again.”  A  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  business 
structure  of  the  country  is  reflected  in  this  irregular¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time  quite  a  heavy  business  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  Street,  but  only  when  the  buyer  is  in 
immediate  need  of  the  stock  or  there  is  a  chance  to  pick 
up  a  carload  or  two  for  a  quick  profit.  The  market 
should  be  in  a  strong  position  with  the  canners  setting 
the  prices  and  then  making  the  buyers  meet  them,  but 
the  refusal  of  the  buyers  to  become  interested  to  any 
large  extent  has  put  control,  for  the  present,  in  the 
hands  of  the  buyers. 

Peas — ^The  market  on  peas  is  considerably  stronger 
with  heavy  sales  of  the  lower  grades  reported.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  a  record  pack  was  reported  for  the 
year,  showing  a  3,505,212-case  gain  over  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  year’s  pack,  which  totals 
22,053,212  cases,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  single  year. 
Considerable  speculation  has  been  aroused  as  to  what 
effect  this  pack  will  have  on  the  market  under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions.  Failure  of  the  fancy  grades  to  come 
through  with  as  large  a  crop  as  the  standard  had  held 
the  market  for  sweets  firm  and  steady. 

Peaches — With  apparent  success  attending  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  CalifoiTiia  peach  growers  and  canners  in 
keeping  the  1930  peach  pack  down  to  a  reasonable  level, 
jobbers  here  now  face  the  problem  of  distributing  them 
profitably.  The  trade  is  understocked  on  peaches  be¬ 
cause  of  both  uncertainty  as  to  business  conditions  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  canners  would  stick  to  the 
agreed  limit.  There  is  an  available  supply  of  14,848,- 
046  cases,  which,  when  compared  with  the  1928  pack, 
shows  a  shortage  of  1,327,403  cases.  California  peaches 
are  now  selling  at  the  lowest  level  in  15  years,  and  are 
moving  along  very  well. 

Tomatoes — After  strengthening  up  a  bit  last  week, 
tomatoes  have  showed  signs  of  weakness  this  week. 
With  many  of  the  canners  last  week  withdrawing  from 
the  market,  the  trade  honored  that  the  situation  would 
be  cleared  up.  Instead  of  that  extensive  distress  sell¬ 
ing  has  forced  the  market  off.  California  tomatoes  are 
holding  at  their  former  prices,  but  several  offerings  of 
Southern  tomatoes  have  been  reported  at  lower  levels. 
This  selling  at  shaded  prices  has  confused  the  market 
and  led  to  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  unexplained 
factor  in  the  market.  With  crop  damage  as  wide  as 
has  been  reported  and  credit  so  easy,  where  is  this  dis- 
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tress  selling  coming  from  and  why?  Prices  are  nomi¬ 
nal  with  signs  of  streijgth  in  the  No.  10s  showing. 

Com — Com  is  fairly  strong  with  a  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  total  pack  showing  a  shortage  of  about 
3,500,000  cases  from  the  pack  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  pack  is  estimated  at  approximately  14,000,000 
cases,  in  which  the  higher  grade  com  predominates, 
with  a  relatively  small  pack  of  standards.  Several  of¬ 
ferings  of  Maine  corn  at  prices  that  are  a  good  deal 
lower  than  the  market  warrants  have  been  reported, 
and  the  only  explanation  available  is  that  it  is  the  stock 
of  some  packer  who  is  in  urgent  need  of  money.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  whatever  conditions  caused  these  offers, 
they  have  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  market,  and 
at  the  present  buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off  for  con¬ 
cessions. 

Salmon — The  salmon  market  remains  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  last  week,  with  no  important  price 
changes.  Sockeyes  remain  at  $2.25,  with  pinks  being 
offered  at  $1  the  coast.  Icy  Point  salmon  has  climbed 
up  from  $1.25  to  $1.35  coast.  Other  grades  of  salmon 
remain  dull. 

Sardines — Apparently  the  Maine  sardine  market  has 
reached  the  bottom  for  the  present.  Very  little  business 
reported  at  the  low  levels  prevailing  for  some  time. 
The  trade  expects  a  slight  increase  in  the  price  shortly. 
With  a  pack  falling  far  short  of  that  of  last  year,  the 
market  should  be  bullish.  It  is  only  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  packers  to  co-operate  in  keeping  the  market  at 
a  fair  level  that  is  preventing  the  market  from  firming 
up.  At  the  present  time  cutthroat  competitive  tactics 
prevent  any  attempt  to  stabilize  the  market. 

Shrimp — Shrimp  is  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
with  a  slight  firming  up  of  the  market  the  only  change. 
Reports  from  the  South  still  are  pessimistic  about  the 
possibility  of  a  large  pack  this  year,  and  present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  pack  will  fall  far  short  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Beans — String  beans  are  fairly  strong  with  mod¬ 
erate  demand  holding  the  prices  steady.  Quite  a  few 
offerings  of  inferior  beans  have  been  noted  with  the 
majority  of  buyers  refusing  to  purchase.  Lima  beans 
are  weaker,  influenced  by  reports  from  the  South  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  pack  will  equal  that  of  last  year.  Prices 
are  weak. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Restocking  the  Empty  Shelves  Has  Made  Business 
Good — Higher  Prices  on  Tomatoes  Expected — Com 
Has  Shocked  Many  Buyers  into  Reality — Peas 
Steady — Healthy  Movement  of  Canned  Fruits — An¬ 
other  New  Product. 

Chicago,  October  1,  1930. 


Healthy  condition — Fail  demand  from  all 
quarters  calling  for  shelf  replenishments  on  the 
full  line  of  canned  foods  has  created  a  very 
healthy  condition  in  the  Chicago  field  and  plenty  of  op¬ 
timists  are  predicting  a  healthy  buying  spurt  will  con¬ 
tinue  right  through  the  winter.  Brokers  report  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  fair  volume,  but  it  is  badly  split  up,  and  it  is 
calling  upon  them  for  far  more  detail  in  handling  these 
smaller  transactions.  The  big  terminal  warehouse 
l^eople  also  indicate  more  than  ordinary  volume  of  pool 
cars,  split  cars,  storage  lots  on  consignment,  etc. 


SI 

Altogether  it  is  anticipated  that  Canned  foods  servic¬ 
ing  of  this  market  is  going  to  keep  many  people  very 
busy  indefinitely  into  the  future  as  a  result  of  new; 
merchandising  conditions  aggravated  by  generally 
short  stocks  on  everything. 

Tomatoes— -Continued  warm  weather  has  contrib¬ 
uted  further  delays  into  buying  on  the  part  of  sellers 
who  are  still  in  short  interest.  However,  nature  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  a  hand  in  giving  strength  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Reports  begin  to  come  in  that  farmers’  deliveries 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  canneries  only  able  to 
operate  a  few  hours  a  day.  So,  whether  a  final  death 
blow  to  the  crop  happens  this  week  or  late  this  month, 
the  crop  is  largely  over  now. 

Prices  in  general  unchanged,  but  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  soon  as  the  trade  can  have  something 
finally  definite  on  crop  outcome  a  long-delayed  strong 
buying  market  will  develop. 

Com — Buyers  who  have  laughed  all  fall  at  the  re¬ 
ports  of  short  crop  are  beginning  to  take  the  situation 
seriously.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  producer  who  has 
succeeded  in  making  100  per  cent  delivery  on  future 
corn,  and  many  large  interests  now  face  a  year  of 
healthy  demand  on  com  and  only  a  few  months’  supply 
available.  A  few  are  stepping  in  and  buying  more  com 
now,  but  it  appears  that  the  majority  are  going  to 
wait.  They  say  they  will  sell  in  line  with  their  com¬ 
petitors  at  such  little  advances  as  the  consumer  will 
support,  and  after  that  they  are  not  justified  in  antici¬ 
pating  the  uncertainties  of  such  times. 

Present  asking  price  on  standard  No.  2  midwestern 
com  is  $1.00  factory,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear 
of  the  volume  business  which  is  actually  being  done  at 
such  levels,  whereas  like  goods  were  20c  dozen  cheaper 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

Prices  on  better  grades  of  com  appear  unchanged, 
however  they  will  probably  be  forced  up  a  little  in  spite 
of  their  fairly  ample  supply  for  ordinary  requirements. 

Peas — Market  steady  and  unruffled.  Buyers  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  asking  basis  and  report  fairly 
healthy  and  steady  volume.  Pea  operators  are  also  ex¬ 
pecting  some  benefits  in  the  way  of  increased  sales  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  predicted  sharp  price  advances  on  cer¬ 
tain  other  canned  vegetables. 

The  news  circulated  this  week  giving  the  total  1930 
pea  pack  was  received  without  much  excitement  by 
buyers.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  that  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  shortages  of  other  vegetables  this  little  excessive 
quantity  will  go  into  consumption  by  next  summer. 

CaMfomia  Fruits — Brokers  for  the  different  coast 
shippers  all  report  a  healthy  movement  of  the  general 
line  of  offerings ;  however,  they  indicate  an  advance  on 
pie  grades  of  peaches  and  an  increasing  shortage  on 
fancy  peaches. 

The  pie  peaches  from  California  this  year  are  packed 
from  much  better  fruit  than  heretofore,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  consumer  is  making  short  work  of  the  nor¬ 
mally  anticipated  reserve  stocks. 

Even  the  “man  on  the  street”  who  shins  a  lunch 
counter  at  least  once  a  day  has  already  sensed  the  fact 
that  “better  peach  pies  are  being  built”  and  has  shaped 
his  increased  demands  according. 

Canned  Vegetable  Meat — Apparently  wonders  will 
never  cease.  A  new'  method  with  great  merit  has  now 
appeared  on  the  Chicago  market.  This  is  not  a  soup 
stock  base,  but  has  a  solid  meaty  texture.  It  is  made 
partly  of  nuts  and  fine  flavored  like  a  meat  loaf,  quite 
adaptable  as  a  meat  substitute  as  represented.  The 
selling  agents  report  an  excellent  reception  by  the 
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trade,  and  say  it  will  promptly  take  its  place  as  a  staple 
with  the  canned. foods  distributing  trade. 

Retail  Store  Surveys — How  far  can  a  retail  store 
manager  govern  and  shape  the  consumer  demand  on 
staple  canned  foods?  Some  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made  recently,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  a 
self-service  grocery  can  reduce  his  sales  on  an  item  like 
canned  corn  to  about  30  per  cent  of  normal  without 
losing  contact  with  the  consumer’s  purchase  money,  by 
clever  allotment  of  shelf  space  and  juxtaposition  of 
readily  acceptable  substitutes. 

These  reports  should  be  of  much  interest  to  the  can- 
ner  who  may  be  tempted  into  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  public  has  got  to  have  his  hoarded  overpriced 
stocks.  There  is  much  sound  food  for  thought  in  the 
above  paragraph. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Cool  Weather  Has  Improved  What  Few  Tomatoes  Re¬ 
main — Most  Canners  Through — Demand  Good — 
Forced  Sales  at  Low  Prices — No  T.<arge  Blocks  Held 
Anywhere — Bean  Prices  Unchanged — Fall  Greens 
Quiet — Buyers  Waking  Up. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  2,  1930. 

FATHER — ^There  was  no  general  rainfall  in 
the  Ozark  packing  district  during  the  past  week. 
Most  days  last  week  were  bright  and  clear,  with 
average  temperature  somewhat  below  normal.  The 
nights  were  cold,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  tempera¬ 
ture  dropped  to  46,  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  the 
minimum  temperature  was  48.  No  frost  reported  in 
the  Ozarks  yet,  although  very  heavy  dew  each  morning. 
A  killing  frost  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  any  time 
now,  unless  there  is  a  decided  rise  in  temperature. 

Tomato  Crop  Conditions — Canners  who  are  still  oi> 
erating  their  factories  report  light  receipts  of  ripe  fruit 
at  factories  last  week,  and  of  somewhat  better  quality 
than  the  receipts  of  previous  week.  The  fruit  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  smaller  average  si4e  than  usual.  Canners  are  ex¬ 
pecting  light  receipts  during  the  present  week,  and  this 
means  only  two  or  three  short  piece-day  runs  for  the 
average  factory  that  is  still  in  operation. 

Factories  Closing  Down — Several  factories  made 
their  last  runs  in  canning  tomatoes  last  week  and  closed 
their  factories.  This,  added  to  the  number  of  factories 
that  closed  down  the  week  previous,  cuts  a  big  figure  in 
the  output  of  canned  tomatoes.  It  is  expected  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  factories  will  close  down  at  the  end  of  the 
present  week,  and  others  will  close  from  time  to  time 
up  to  date  of  killing  frost,  if  they  continue  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  receipts  of  ripe  tomatoes  at  factories  to  justify 
packing. 

Tomato  Sales — There  were  quite  a  few  cars  of  toma¬ 
toes  sold  last  week — sufficient  in  number  to  consider  the 
demand  fairly  good — and  it  is  expected  that  the  sales 
during  the  present  week  will  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  over  the  sales  of  the  week  previous. 
Canners  in  different  parts  of  the  Ozarks  being  in  need 
of  quick  ready  cash,  have  confirmed  sales  on  2s  stand¬ 
ards  as  low  as.  75c,  although  some  other  sales  were 


made  at  TTV^c  and  80c.  Other  sizes  sold:  No.  1  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  50c;  No.  300  cans,  141/^  ozs.,  75c;  No.  303 
cans,  16  ozs.,  72i/^c;  No.  2V^  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10; 
No.  10  standards,  $4.00. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — We  can  quote  the  range  of 
prices  as  follows:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52i/^c; 
No.  300  cans,  I41/2  ozs.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  ozs., 
721/2C  to  75c;  No.  2  specials,  17  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  75c,  771/2C,  80c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10 ; 
No.  10  standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri 
or  Arkansas.  As  there  are  no  large  blocks  of  tomatoes 
being  held  by  any  of  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks,  orders 
are  being  confirmed  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  can¬ 
ners  willing  to  sell  at  the  range  of  prices  mentioned. 
Canners  having  offerings  of  tomatoes  on  the  market 
now  insist  that  all  sales  be  made  for  either  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment.  It  might  be  possible  to  find  can¬ 
ners  who  would  confirm  sales  at  the  range  of  prices 
mentioned  for  shipment  canners’  option  first  half  of 
October.  One  reason  why  the  present  time  is  very  op¬ 
portune  for  buyers  to  come  into  the  market  for  toma¬ 
toes  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  is  that  the  average 
canner  has  obligations  to  meet  in  early  October,  and 
is  willing  to  sell  one  or  more  cars  of  tomatoes  in  order 
to  get  quick  ready  money  to  meet  these  obligations. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Market  prices  unchanged;  offer¬ 
ings  very  limited  Cut  green  stringless  still  obtainable. 
2s  standards,  90c;  extra  choice,  $1;  No.  10  standards, 
$4.75  to  $5,  f.  o.  1).  factory  points.  Only  mighty  few 
canners  holding  any  stock  of  spot  beans. 

Fall  Pack  Beans — ^There  are  a  few  canners  packing 
some  beans  now  from  limited  fall  acreage,  and  canners 
have  reported  the  quality  very  fine,  indeed.  Fall  pack 
No.  2  cuts  are  being  held  at  9^  to  $1  per  dozen,  factory 
points.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  canner  is  packing 
now  in  No.  10  cans. 

Greens — There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  market 
prices  on  either  turnip  greens  or  mustard  greens.  These 
are  obtainable  in  a  limited  way.  No.  2  turnip  greens 
85  to  90c ;  No.  10s.  $4.50.  No.  2  mustard  greens,  90c ; 
No.  10s.  $4.75.  f,  o.  b.  canning  iwints,  either  straight 
carlots  of  greens  or  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Canned  Apples — It  is  very  evident  that  the  pack  of 
canned  apples  in  the  Ozarks  will  be  very  limited.  What 
apples  are  packed  will  be  in  No.  10  cans,  packed  6  cans 
per  case,  and  from  late  fall  and  winter  varieties.  Can¬ 
ners’  price  $4  per  dozen,  factory  points. 

Buyers  Waking  Up — Brokers  and  canners  report  a 
decided  increase  in  the  inquiries,  and  also  in  sales  on 
tomatoes  to  jobbing  grocers  who  have  heretofore  been 
delaying  their  purchases,  waiting  presumably  for 
lower  prices,  or  perhaps  until  the  tomato  canning  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  before  providing  for  their  winter  and 
spring  requirements.  It  is  expected  that  considerable 
business  will  result  in  sales  made  during  the  present 
week,  and  for  the  first  half  of  October.  Canners  gen¬ 
erally  who  will  have  any  unsold  surplus  of  tomatoes 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  hold  firm  at  ruling  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  whatever  these  market  prices  prove  to  be 
from  time  to  time.  The  average  canner  firmly  believes 
that  as  soon  as  the  tomato  canning  season  closes  in  the 
Tri-States  territory  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that 
business  will  become  very  active  in  the  sale  of  toma¬ 
toes,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  prevent 
a  sharp  advance  in  market  prices. 
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Bi/  •■BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Science  Being  Resorted  to  for  Purpose  of  Boosting 
Foodstuffs — Cool  Weather  Has  Stimulated  the  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Oysters— Not  Many  Stringless  Beans  to 
Be  Had — Sweet  Potato  Pack  Not  Encouraging. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  2,  1930. 

SHRIMP — Everywhere  we  see  industries  using 
science  to  develop  their  business  and  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  their  product.  In  foodstuffs  the  medical 
science  is  often  resorted  to  to  boost  the  sale  of  their 
output,  and  there  is  no  better  salesman  than  a  doctor. 
M.  D.’s  have  us  eating  bran  and  other  cereals  that  we 
can  hardly  stomach  at  the  beginning,  but  because  the 
doctor  recommends  them  as  good  health  foods  we  kid 
ourselves  into  believing  that  we  like  ’em  after  forcing 
down  the  first  few  servings. 

We  read  in  the  press  that  a  New  York  doctor  in  an 
interview  the  other  day  claimed  that  “if  a  man  will  get 
drunk  occasionally  it  will  add  to  the  length  of  his  life,” 
yet  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  government 
scientists  are  busy  investigating  “Jakelegs,”  a  form  of 
paralysis  alleged  to  be  caused  by  the  drinking  of  an 
alcoholic  preparation  called  “Jake,”  which  has  been 
very  popular  in  dispensing  joy  at  “whoopee”  parties, 
and  also  to  produce  the  occasional  drunk  that  the  New 
York  physician  so  kindly  recommends.  Oh,  what  a 
brave  man  this  doctor  is ;  may  he  live  long  and  prosper, 
is  the  entreaty  of  many  a  thirsty  one. 

The  whoopee  doctor  did  not  prescribe  any  particular 
brand  of  hootch  for  the  drunk,  so  it  is  assumed  that 
^‘Jake”  is  o.  k.,  yet  the  government  scientists  say  that 
the  ginger  sul3stitute,  or  whatever  they  may  call  it, 
that  is  found  in  “Jake”  is  the  cause  of  the  paralysis. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  looks  like  science  is  being 
abused  in  the  statement  of  the  New  York  doctor;  but, 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  many  an  honest  to  goodness  and  deserving  healthful 
food  that  the  consumption  should  be  boosted,  and  that 
has  never  been  aggressively  nor  scientifically  mar¬ 
keted.  Canned  shrimp  is  one  of  them  and  cove  oysters 
another  one  that  the  invoking  of  the  medical  science 
would  bring  about  mighty  good  results  in  all  sincerity 
of  purpose.  Then  why  not  go  to  it? 

The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  showed  a  little  im¬ 
provement  this  past  week,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  production.  There  were  a  few  more  shrimp 
packed  this  week  than  the  previous  one,  and  the 
shrimp  were  larger.  Keep  the  good  work  going. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good  and  the  price 
is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  weather  has  been  cool  the  last  three 
days,  which  has  stimulated  the  consumption  of  oysters, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  a  much  lower  thermometer  read¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  a  real  demand  for  oysters,  as  an 
average  temperature  of  73  degrees  is  not  cold  enough 
to  make  ’em  oyster  hungry  We’ve  had  plenty  of  rain 


this  month  and  we  wouldn’t  mind  if  it’d  stop.  In  fact, 
it  would  suit  us  fine  if  Dr.  Sykes,  the  New  Jersey  rain 
controller,  would  generously  shoot  his  radio  rays  in 
this  direction  when  he  is  working  on  the  New  York 
race  track. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans  and  $2.30  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — There  is  very  little  to  say  about 
beans,  because  there  are  not  many  to  be  had,  and  are 
getting  less  every  day.  In  fact,  I  only  know  of  one 
large  packer  in  this  territory  that  can  take  care  of  a 
carload  order  for  beans,  and  he  won’t  be  so  flushed 
after  this  week.  The  balance  of  the  packers  have  only 
a  few  cases..  The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $5.00  per  dozen  for  No.  10, 
f .  o.  b.  cannery. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  pack  does  not  look 
so  encouraging  right  now,  but  probably  when  it  gets 
under  way  and  they  get  to  digging  them  they  will  show 
up  more  plentifully.  Let  us  hope  so. 

Alabama  Drought  Relief — ^The  following  appeared 
in  the  Mobile  Item  Sunday:  “The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  moved  to  aid  farmers  in 
the  drought  area  of  Alabama  by  allocating  $100,000  to 
be  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer  for 
planting  crops  for  pasture.  The  Alabama  loan  fund 
will  be  administered  by  the  expansion  service  at  Au¬ 
burn  with  the  assistance  of  a  loan  committee  of  three 
men  in  each  of  the  counties  embraced  in  the  territory 
which  went  so  long  without  rain  this  summer. 

More  than  half  the  counties  of  the  State  have  been 
placed  in  the  drought  area,  and  the  farmers  in  these 
counties  who  file  their  applications  first  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  loan  fund. 

The  amount  allocated  is  too  small,  but  it  will  help 
some,  and  in  these  days  of  low  cotton  prices  there  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  many  more  applications  than  there  is 
money  to  go  around.  The  federal  loans  are  to  bear  in¬ 
terest  of  5  ner  cent,  and  the  date  of  maturity  will  be 
July  1st,  1931. 

On  the  basis  of  crop  and  weather  reports,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  decided  to  make  the  loan  fund 
available,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  to  the  farmers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Alabama  counties :  Autauga,  Butler,  Chambers, 
Cherokee.  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Crenshaw, 
Dale,  Dallas,  Favette,  Franklin,  Greene,  Hale,  Lamar, 
Lawrence,  Lee,  Limestone,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Madison, 
Marengo.  Marion,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Perrv.  Pickens,  Sumter,  Tallanoosa,  Tuscaloosa,  Walk¬ 
er,  Washington,  Wilcox  and  Winston.” 

The  Mobile  News  Item,  commenting  on  the  above, 
has  this  today :  “The  plan  to  lend  monev  in  the  drought 
area  of  the  South  looks  to  us  like  giving  the  farmer 
relief  by  putting  him  still  further  in  debt. 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  appropriated 
$100,000  for  drought  relief  in  nearly  40  Alabama  coun¬ 
ties.  There  has  been  no  need  for  a  fund  of  this  kind  in 
Mobile  county  during  the  past  two  weeks.” 
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By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.  " 


Based  on  Cost,  Most  Canned  Foods  Are  Now  Bargains. 
Buyers  Want  Quick  Deliveries — Pineapple  Canning 
Ending — A  Record  Pack — Will  Pack  Very  Few 
Apples  —  Salmon  Uneasy  —  Troubles  in  Sardine 
Camp — Bananas  Have  Been  Canned. 

San  Francisco,  October  2,  1930. 

Fruits — ^The  recent  report  of  the  Cling  Peach 
Control  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  pack  of 
clingstone  peaches  in  California  had  been  held 
down  to  a  maximum  of  13,180,000  cases  has  had  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  canned  fruit  market  in  general  and 
buying  has  been  more  lively  during  the  past  week, 
despite  another  disturbance  in  the  stock  market.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  the  canned  foods  line  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  bargain  at  present  prices,  figured  on  cost  to 
canners,  and  reductions  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  trend  of  late  has  been  in  the  other  direction  and 
concessions  from  list  prices  are  becoming  fewer  and 
smaller.  A  steady  volume  of  business  is  being  done  by 
all  interests,  and  if  this  is  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  during  the  next  six  months  stocks  will  be  reduced 
to  bedrock,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  canning  trade.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  business  is  the  insistence  of  buy¬ 
ers  on  speedy  deliveries,  indicating  that  the  goods  being 
bought  are  for  immediate  requirements.  In  the  fruit 
list  a  scarcity  is  already  in  evidence  in  the  lower  grades 
of  peaches,  which  have  been  lightly  packed,  in  the  large 
size  count  of  clings  and  in  sliced  clings.  There  is  also 
a  scarcity  of  some  grades  of  apricots,  the  pack  of  which 
was  limited  to  about  half  of  last  years  figures. 

Pineapples — This  peak  of  the  pineapple  packing  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  passed  and  can¬ 
neries  there  are  now  operating  but  two  or  three  days 
a  week.  The  season  has  proved  an  unusually  satisfac¬ 
tory  one,  growing  conditions  having  been  ideal  in  most 
districts.  The  fruit  ran  to  large  sizes,  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  over  early  estimates,  and  indications 
are  that  the  output  will  exceed  11,000,000  cases.  A 
very  substantial  part  of  the  pack  has  already  been  sold 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  excess  pack  will  be  moved 
without  difficulty.  The  output  of  crushed  pineapple  is 
proving  much  larger  than  ever  before,  as  a  result  of  the 
large  size  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  on  this  that  sales  efforts 
are  being  largely  concentrated  at  present. 

Apples — Pacific  Coast  canners  who  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  apples  in  the  past  will  put  up 
very  limited  packs  this  year.  Last  year’s  pack  was 
moved  with  considerable  difficulty  and  buyers  are  show¬ 
ing  so  little  interest  in  new-pack  goods  that  canners  do 
not  feel  encouraged  in  going  ahead  with  any  sizeable 
Program.  Apples  are  holding  their  own  in  popular 
favor,  but  the  quantities  being  held  in  cold  storage  is 
affecting  the  demand  for  the  canned  product.  The  crop 
in  both  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  California  is 
showing  substantial  gains  over  that  of  last  year. 

Salmon — The  market  for  canned  salmon  continues  to 
be  quiet,  with  the  situation  not  altogether  a  pleasing 
one  for  Pacific  Coast  canners.  Stocks  of  Alaska  reds 


in  first  hands  are  rather  limited,  as  the  pack  was  a  very 
small  one  and  the  early  orders  of  the  trade  took  a  large 
part  of  the  available  supply.  Most  of  the  other  grades 
are  in  rather  heavy  supply,  with  the  market  favoring 
buyers.  During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been 
many  consolidations  of  salmon  packing  firms,  but  ap¬ 
parently  still  further  consolidations  are  needed  to  bring 
strength  to  the  industry. 

Sardines — About  one  thousand  sardine  fishermen  in 
the  Monterey  district  went  on  strike  last  week  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a^controversy  over  prices  paid  for  fish  and  pack¬ 
ing  is  under  way  on  but  a  very  limited  scale.  When  the 
season  opened  it  was  understood  that  $8  a  ton  would  be 
the  standard  price  paid  for  sardines,  but  much  bitter¬ 
ness  has  resulted  of  late  from  contentions  that  some 
fishermen  were  selling  for  less  and  that  many  buyers 
were  offering  less  than  the  stipulated  price.  Following 
several  stormy  meetings,  fishermen  decided  to  stage  a 
walkout.  The  sardine  pack  to  date  is  well  below  normal, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  canners  to  hold  it  down  to  mar¬ 
ket  requirements. 

The  pack  of  the  Columbia  River  Packers  Association 
for  the  year  to  date  is  reported  to  have  passed  223,000 
cases,  comoared  with  a  total  pack  of  229,516  cases  for 
1929.  Indications  point  to  a  pack  of  about  40,000  cases 
more  than  last  year. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  steamer  Genoa  Maru,  bound  for  Lon¬ 
don  from  Japan  with  a  cargo  of  7,000  tons  of  Kam¬ 
chatka  canned  salmon,  put  into  the  port  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently  for  supplies.  Strangely  enough,  the 
purchases  made  here  included  800  pounds  of  fish. 

Canned  Bananas — The  inquirj’^  of  J.  Garside  in  The 
Canning  Trade  of  September  22,  relative  to  the  canning 
of  bananas,  can  be  answered  in  part.  Bananas  have 
been  canned  in  the  United  States,  and  the  product 
proved  excellent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  canning  is  now 
being  carried  on  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  writer 
visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1921  and  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  canning  industry  there,  and  while  in  Hilo 
was  presented  with  samples  of  fruits  of  an  experimen¬ 
tal  pack  made  by  the  Hilo  Tuna  Canning  Company. 
These  samples  included  bananas,  and  this  fruit  proved 
delicious  in  canned  form.  One  can  was  opened  eight 
years  later,  while  on  a  high  mountain  trip,  and  was  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Hilo  Tuna  Can¬ 
ning  Company  is  still  packing  this  fruit,  but  the  ex¬ 
perimental  pack  certainly  proved  successful. 

Attending  Conference  on  Mapes  Law — Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  left  last  week  for  Chicago  to  attend  a  conference 
on  the  Mapes  Law  and  the  subject  of  standards. 

Capital  Increased — The  Rogue  River  Valley  Cannino^ 
Companv.  Medford,  Ore.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
to  $100,000. 

Celebrates  92nd  Birthday — Gulian  P.  Rixford,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  celebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday 
at  his  home  in  San  Francisco  late  in  September.  Mr. 
Rixford  is  the  oldest  government  employe  in  the  state 
and  several  times  has  turned  in  his  resignation,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  Government  has  asked  him  to  stav. 
In  1868  he  introduced  the  Smyrna  fig  into  California, 
and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  trying  out  foreign  plants 
on  American  soil. 
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CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(  Continued  from  page  12) 
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which  had  asked  dismissal  of  the  packers’  petitions.  This  deci¬ 
sion  by  Judge  Bailey  disposed  of  the  preliminary  moves,  niaking 
it  necessary  to  enter  upon  lengthy  hearings  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  and  has  been  stated  in  several  New 
York  financial  newspapers  that  the  packers,  if  they  are  released 
from  the  confines  of  the  Consent  Decree,  “will  probably  manu¬ 
facture  canned  foods  and  foodstuffs  and  distribute  them  through 
their  own  extensive  distributive  channels,  and  in  addition  organ¬ 
ize  their  own  chain  store  systems.”  An  advertising  magazine 
has  stated  that  one  organization  of  the  packers  has  made  prepa¬ 
rations  to  open  over  five  hundred  stores  immediately.  The  dis¬ 
tributive  facilities  through  the  ownership  of  a  fleet  of  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  would  give  the  packers  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
any  other  distributor  or  group  of  distributors  in  the  country. 

With  Armour  and  Swift  contending  that  the  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems  are  increasing  in  power,  and  therefore  the  Government 
should  release  them  from  the  bounds  of  the  Consent  Decree  in 
order  to  compete  on  an  even  basis  with  the  chain  stores,  where 
does  the  independent  operator  come  off  in  this  argument?”  It 
is  inevitable  in  the  event  that  the  packers  are  allowed  to  enter 
♦  the  grocery  field,  that  the  independent  food  distributor  would 
cease  to  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  the 
independent  food  merchant  could  hope  to  profitably  exist  between 
the  growing  chain  store  systems  and  the  presence  of  huge  sys¬ 
tems  of  packer-owner  chain  stores. 

When  the  hearings  start  in  Washington  tomorrow  one  hun- 
cli-ed  and  more  witnesses  will  be  called  to  testify.  Neither  the 
packers’  attorneys  or  attorneys  representing  the  organizations 
lighting  against  the  packers’  move  have  announced  what  wit¬ 
nesses  will  be  called  to  testify  in  their  behalf. 

Henderson  to  Abandon  Trade  Stamp  Project — A  decision  to 
abandon  the  trading  stamp  as  a  means  of  aiding  his  anti-chain 
store  campaign  has  been  reached  by  W.  K.  Henderson,  well- 
known  opponent  of  the  chain  system.  Mr.  Henderson  will  con¬ 
centrate  all  of  his  efforts,  instead,  to  securing  signatures  for  the 
petition  which  he  intends  to  present  to  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
force  anti-chain  legislation  by  that  body. 

Announcement  of  the  decision  to  abandon  the  movement  after 
practically  every  association  of  wholesale  and  retail  food  dis¬ 
tributors  announced  that  they  were  opposed  to  any  such  idea, 
was  made  by  M.  W.  Cavanugh,  who  is  associated  with  the  Hen¬ 
derson  movement. 

“In  the  early  summer,”  according  to  Mr.  Cavanugh,  “Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  attention  was  drawn  to  trading  stamps  as  being  an  ef¬ 
fective  business  medium  through  which  much  business  might  be 
diverted  from  the  chain  stores  to  the  stores  of  the  independents. 
But  after  seeing  and  carefully  noting  a  practical  demonstration 
of  stamps,  he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  only  successful 
way  of  curtailing  monopolistic  movements  of  all  kinds  is  through 
education  of  the  masses  and  legislation. 

“He,  therefore,  has  withdrawn  his  indorsement  of  the  stamps 
and  will  pin  his  entire  faith  and  activities  on  placing  before  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  volume  of  petitions  from 
the  American  people  demanding  that  necessary  legislation  be 
passed  and  enforced  as  will  save  the  independents  in  business 
and  the  masses  from  serfdom.” 

At  the  present  time  the  petitions  are  being  rapidly  spread 
among  the  food  merchants  in  the  country  and  the  idea  is  highly 
approved.  Already  several  hundred  of  the  petitions  have  been 
filled  out  and  returned  io  Mr.  Henderson.  Many  of  the  receivers 
have  sent  in  requests  for  additional  copies  of  the  petition. 

Chain  Store  Convention  Speeches  Defend  Systems — Addresses 
featuring  attacks  on  critics  of  the  chain  stores  and  warning 
chain  store  operators  that  they  must  continue  to  serve  the  public 
were  the  high  lights  of  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chain  Store  Association  held  in  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  C.  Penney,  chairman  of  the  board  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co..,  in 
his  speech  urged  the  chain  store  executives  to  give  closer  co¬ 
operation  and  more  interest  in  the  local  affairs  of  communities 
where  they  operate  units.  He  follows  this  advice  with  “the  aver¬ 
age  American  family,  and  by  this  I  mean  the  wage-earning 
family,  which  is  the  backbone  of  retail  success,  is  not  sufficiently 
well  organized  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  budgeted  expense  to 
measure  a  saving  of  from  1  to  20  per  cent  on  its  daily  outlay 
against  a  friendly  feeling  toward  merchants  with  whom  the 
wife  or  husband  may  be  doing  business. 

He  goes  on  to  refute  thes  charge  that  the  citizenship  of  chain 
store  units  and  chain  store  managers  in  general  is  any  different 
from  that  of  any  other  store  in  the  same  community.  In  reply¬ 
ing  to  attacks  made  in  the  past  against  the  chain  unit  manager, 
Mr.  Penney  stated  “it  is  not  unusual  for  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions  to  be  solicited  to  bring  their  stores  to  new  communities. 


This  condition  is,  perhaps,  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  accept  the  chain  store  into  Its  citizenry.” 

On  the  opening  day  warning  that  the  chain  store  executives 
must  constantly  strive  to  improve  their  services  to  the  public  in 
order  to  retain  the  advantage  now  held  was  emphasized  in  the 
speech  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dodd,  who  is  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  said:  “Chain  stores  have 
great  advantages  over  other  types  of  distribution. 

“This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  are  going  to  keep 
these  advantages  indefinitely,  unless  they  change  their  methods 
to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

“What  keeps  any  particular  type  of  distribution  in  existence 
is  the  fact  that  it  serves  the  public  in  the  way  that  the  public 
wants  to  be  served.  The  public  wants  a  good,  economical  service, 
and  the  chain  stores  have  given  it  to  them.” 

Mr.  Dodd  also  pressed  the  question  of  efficient  management 
in  the  operation  of  a  chain  store  unit,  stating  “the  basic  factor 
is,  as  always,  management.  There  is  a  big  opportunity  ahead 
for  chain  store  management.  But  it  must  be  merchandising  man¬ 
agement.  It  must  concentrate  on  a  study  of  consumers  and  their 
wants  more  than  on  operation,  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
the  principal  interest  of  chain  store  management.  And  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  illusion  of  permanence  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  is  now  a  serious  danger  in  any  system  of  distri¬ 
bution.” 

- * - 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  aR- 

CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1st,  1930,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  , Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  the  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24.^  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  I. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  .by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  nreceding  the  date 

.shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

'  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1930. 

(Seal)  LEON  S.  MALESON,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  4,  1931.) 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

nfK^a.  !  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

;  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— as  y6u  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  COUPLA  SIZES  LARGER,  PLEASE 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  bought  a 
Louis  XIV  bed,  but  it  was  too  small  for  him,  so  he  sent 
it  back  and  asked  for  a  Louis  XVI. 


On  the  last  day  of  school  prizes  were  distributed. 
When  one  boy  returned  home  his  mother  was  entertain¬ 
ing  callers.  “Well,  my  boy,”  said  one  of  the  callers, 
“did  you  get  a  prize?”  “No,”  replied  the  boy,  “but  I 
got  horrible  mention.” 


BIRTH  MARK 

“So  he’s  your  little  brother?  Funny  you  are  so  fair 
and  he  is  so  dark.” 

“Yes,  but  he  was  bom  after  mother  dyed  her  hair.” 


Judge — Guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Prisoner — Decide  for  yourself.  Fm  not  here  to  do 
your  work. 


FOND  OF  MUSIC 

“I  see  by  the  paper  they  are  going  to  have  a  chaperon 
at  the  dance  tonight,”  giggled  Miss  Nino  Clock. 

“Won’t  that  be  heavenly  ?  I’ve  always  wanted  to  hear 
one  and  I’m  getting  so  tired  of  saxophones.” 


Mother — Johnnie,  your  face  is  very  clean,  but  how 
did  you  get  such  dirty  hands  ?” 

Johnnie — ^Washin’  me  face. 


RIGHTO 

“If  I  cut  a  beefsteak  in  two,”  asked  the  teacher, 
“then  cut  the  halves  in  two,  what  do  I  get?” 
“Quarters,”  answered  the  boy. 

“Good.  And  then  again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct.”  Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly.  And  then?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And  once  more?” 

“Hamburger!”  cried  the  little  boy,  impatiently. 


“Some  day,”  said  the  high-browed  young  man,  “I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  the  world  at  my  feet.” 

“What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time,”  snarled 
the  cynic,  “walking  on  your  hands?” 


COULDN’T  EAT  GLASS 

And  old  darky  was  sent  to  the  hospital  and  one  of  the 
nurses  put  a  thermometer  in  his  mouth  to  take  his  tem¬ 
perature.  Presently,  when  the  doctor  made  his  rounds, 
he  said:  “Well,  Mose,  have  you  had  any  nourishment?” 

“A  lady  done  gimme  a  piece  of  glass  to  suck,  boss, 
but  I’se  still  powerful  hungry.  How  about  a  little 
chicken  broth?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Paste*  and  Gums. 

F  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Deviceo. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machinee.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porto,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  BalUmore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltinu»'o. 
Bottle  Caps.'  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crntes. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp..  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bucketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruit*  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  WyandottSb  Mich 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Marker*. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conv^ors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  MicK 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  FrnH. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottla  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  ft  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canncrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLEStS,  Continnona 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copi>er. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohla 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company.  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  Sea  Oorn  Gookar 
Flllara 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Baxaa. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Iron  Procesa 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

^nneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimora 
A,  K.  Robins  A  Co*#  Inc.^  B&ltixnor6. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

^tters.  Com.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

^tters.  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimora 


DE(X)RATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 


Mw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers'  Ti.-ne  Checks.  See  Stencila 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprasru&’Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Enginre,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginca 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina.  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suppliw. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A,  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc..  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


VIBRE  containers  for  Food  (not  hermettfr 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Eta 
U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohia 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillera 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 


uan. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 
Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  (^Unp,  Eta 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fnlt. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers'  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Suppliea 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

(Jenerators,  Eleetria  See  Motors. 
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GLASS- LIN  ED  TANKS. 

SpimEUe-Sells  Corp.,  ChicaKO. 

Gorernon,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elquipinent. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskw. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Gr^  Ueny. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hulleie. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  ote. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chi<»go. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Infc,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Wmtmlnster  Mach.  Works.  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co..  Bedford.  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  BaJtimOTfc 

XJ.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.t  Cincinnati. 


laboratories,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markm. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinssr. 

BHLK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
flprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

*F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Gena. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn- Wilson  SeM  Co..  Moscow.  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Pltters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Seales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.'  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALD ERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  ()o.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varietiea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman.  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

S’EVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hunt-ey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinolair-Srott  Co..  Baltimora 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinos. 
Bolt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Aim  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  (Jo.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Robber  and  Steel  Tsrpe,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  <3a,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (Ja,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicaga 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Jhicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Serviea 
Amer,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhofa. 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (Jo.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  (Jo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  (Jo.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  (Jan  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (Ja,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  V^etable. 

Ayars  Machine  (Jo.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  (Jorp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  Sas 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  (Jo.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Sy raping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 


IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 


Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedisreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States, 


